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GOD: MAN’S FIRST NEED 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


“If we are to prevent further social decadence, if we are to save the human 
race from sinking to the level of savage beasts, we must acknowledge and 
observe our obligations toward Almighty God and try to induce other 
men to do the same. This must be the first feature of any plan for the 
post-war world if it is to provide reasonable hope for success. . . . The 
world-wide catastrophe that we have witnessed in our times arose chiefly 
from the rejection of God by those who governed their fellow men.” 





GOD IN EDUCATION 
a IN . 
Rev. Robert |. Gannon, S.J. 66 Wh alton 


“The principal difficulty, however, still remains. It is the attitude of the 
teachers. Too many have brought to their tasks spiritual ignorance, spiritual 
confusion, spiritual revolt. . . . Our children’s children, in this brave new 
world which we may never see, must realize that they are men, angels, as 
well as animals; men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabili- 
ties for unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left inspiring records for them to 
read, in Philosophy, in History and in Literature: . . . For only such men 
as these can speak of lasting victory.” 
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T FCOROMI GOD IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


,>) i . & Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 





“God; by His law, which we call the natural law when it governs man’ 
own conduct on earth, intended that the temporal order of the production 
and exchange of goods also have its sacred aspect. It is undertaken by the 
children of God, hence by those who are brothers under God. We shall 
labor in vain through our legislation and other activities directed at social 
betterment unless we keep this fact in mind.” 
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"Blessed be those who realize that great work for a new and Just 
order to wot possible unless Their eyes are lifted to God, keeper and 
of all Justice and right.” . — Pope Pius rte. 





GOD IN SOCIETY 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


“It is on the dignity of man as God’s image, that democracy is founded. 
... A brave new world is not a requisite for peace. . . . We can best reach 
the goal of peace by helping the brave old world abandon the sins that 
made it weak, and recover the courage that made it heroic. The crisis of 
our time is moral. . . . Root out of American life every manifestation of 
the retreat from reason. . . . Revive faith in the individual as the key to 
values, recognizing that man was created to the image of God.” 





GOD IN THE HOME 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“He who would encompass the downfall of a nation will never fail if he 
plants the seeds of moral decay in the bosom of the home. He who would 
strengthen a nation and have it yield the finest fruits of civilization and 
contribute the most precious legacy to posterity, had best begin at the home. 
To the fathers and mothers who are groping for the path to enduring 
peace and love and happiness, we say: ‘Put God into your home and 
keep Him there—and all will be well with you and with America.’ ” 





GOD IN GOVERNMENT 


Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


“The League of Nations failed, not as some say because its rulings had 
‘no teeth in them,’ not because the Covenant that went with the League 
: was insincerely idealistic, but because the law and the justice and the 
juction mercy of God were not in it. . . . But to hold that religion, which makes sain Th 
by the humane intercourse possible between John Smith and Richard Robinson, VERNMENT 
cov 
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hall is not to be applied to the intercourse between nations, is to introduce or to 
dies : perpetuate international anarchy. . . . Unless the Lord live in the house 4 
- social of Government and be Master of the house, we who have labored to build I : 


it and who fight and die to perpetuate it, will have labored and fought 
and died in vain.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
STALIN TIPS THE APPLE CART 


— man in his time plays 
many parts.” Josef Stalin 
until 1940 usually played the vil- 
lain. For him that part was “a nat- 
ural”; his success in it was attested 
by the best critics, among them 
Winston Churchill and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It is not necessary and 
it might be embarrassing now to dig 
out of the files of 1932-1939 what 
our most eminent authorities on 
the world drama said in recognition 
of Stalin’s prowess as bad man. 
More recently Josef, who is director 
as well as actor, has cast himself as 
hero, and as such 
has again won “rave 
notices.’’ But all 
great actors crave a 
reputation for extreme versatility. 


Versatile 
Josef 


The comedian will not die happy un-. 


til he has played Hamlet. The trage- 
dian thinks he can do Falstaff and 
is not content until he tries. So now 
it pleases Stalin, eschewing “heav- 
ies” and heroes, to play the part of 
Puck, enfant terrible, mischief- 
maker, monkey - wrench - thrower, 
tipper-over of apple carts, spiller of 
beans, mixer-up of things that had 
been nicely settled. 


Of his skill in that new part there 
can be no question. He has balled 
up the tripartite alliance. He has 
made a jumble of the results of 
Cairo and Teheran, and as far as 
we may judge, he is chuckling over 
the bewilderment—or. is it the con- 
sternation—of his friends. No one 
knows the meaning of his pranks. 
Mr. Roosevelt has said of Stalin’s 
latest, “I don’t understand it,” and 
“It requires great strength of will to 
be silent when one doesn’t know.” 
It surely does, Mr. President. But 
we would give a penny for your 
thoughts. 


/‘RITICS tell us that nine-tenths 
“ of the fun of a joke is in the 
timing. Stalin knows all about that 
too. Not too long after Casablanca, 
and with Cairo and Teheran still 
fresh in public memory, Crack! 
Crack! like a series of pistol shots 
came the rebuke to Willkie, the 
Pravda article on the British-Nazi 
plot for a separate peace, the 
Izvestia accusation against the 
Pope, and (the biggest joke of all?) 
the “liberation” of the sixteen So- 
viet Republics from Moscow domi- 
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nance, Apparently we have now on 
the boards a greater actor than Sal- 
vini, a more versatile genius than 
Edwin Booth. - The traveling troupe 
in Hamlet boast that for them 
“Seneca cannot be too heavy nor 
Plautus too light.” So too Stalin. 
Richard III., Iago, Coriolanus or 
Puck,—he takes them all in stride. 
He was wont to make our “each 
particular hair to stand on end like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
But now his jokes and jests and 
wanton wiles have us holding our 
sides and fit to burst 
with laughter. But 
as we sit and listen 
and laugh, a dis- 
concerting suspicion runs through 
the house that Stalin, though “a 
fellow of infinite jest,” may also be 
a fellow of infinite malice. Per- 
haps, after all, he is not fooling. 
What if he is not an apple-cart tip- 
per, or a beans-spiller but a sabo- 
teur of the alliance that was to pro- 
duce and perpetuate peace in the 
world? 

The British seem to take the 
latter view. They do not think 
Stalin funny. They say with Queen 
Victoria, “We are not amused.” 
When the accusation was issued 
from Moscow that “two former 
British statesmen” had met Ribben- 
trop “in one of the sea-coast cities 
‘of the Pyrenees peninsula” to en- 
gage in negotiations for peace, the 
very wording of the news was in it- 
self ridiculous. But not to the Eng- 
lish. There used to be, years ago, a 
story—perhaps it was a Weber and 
Fields vaudeville act—in which the 
“Dutchman” was accused of having 
no sense of humor. “Try me,” he 
said. So they told him some pre- 
posterous yarn from Miinchausen 
or Paul Bunyan. “Dot iss no 
choke,” he exclaimed, “dot’s choost 


Wicked 
Jests? 
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a dammt lie!” So the British news- 
papers blazed forth at the Pravda 
yarn: “A lie!” “Carries its refuta- 
tion on its face.” “Slanderous accu- 
sation.” “Fantastic rumor.” “An 
insult to the British people,” and so 
on up and down the 
gamut. To give them 
credit, English jour- 
nalists are not mealy- 
mouthed. When the 
honor of British diplomacy is chal- 
lenged, they can cut loose with 
language pretty close to Billings- 
gate. They say “hang the conse- 
quences!” even though the conse- 
quences may be a breach of the 
carefully nurtured, hardly achieved 
and precarious alliance with Russia. 


Riled and 
They Say 
So! 


UR own papers.on the other 
hand have soft-pedaled their 
comment on the vagaries of Stalin. 
They confess surprise and bewil- 
derment, but slither away, many of 
them, into dissertations upon the 
sins and crimes of Poland or some 
other equally irrelevant matter. 
On the occasion of the Pravda accu- 
sation, one columnist, De Witt 
Mackenzie, solemnly warned us (not 
Russia but us) that we had better 
stop and consider 
“how far we want 
to go in trying to 
force our ideas and 
ideals on our Rus- 
sian ally”! That too 
is funny, but Mr. 
Mackenzie didn’t see his own joke. 
Our ideas and ideals, he continued, 
“do not necessarily coincide with 
those of Russia in all respects. What 
is wrong to us may seem right to the 
Soviet—and who is arbiter of that?” 
Apparently Mr. Mackenzie is of 
the school which holds that truth 
is purely subjective. It’s all in the 
mind. What is true for you may 


Right or 
Wrong, 
True or 
False, Who 
Shall Say? 
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not be true for me; what is true 
for Pravda may not be true for, 
shall we say, The New York Times; 
what is true in the U.S.S.R. may 
not be true in the U.S.A. As of 
truth so of good. So of right. And 
so of ideas and ideals. We have our 
notions of right and wrong. Stalin 
has his. We have our ideas and 
ideals and the Soviets have theirs. 
Which is the better? Who can say? 
Who shall be arbiter? 

And so this exponent of the 
comfortable, cowardly theory that 
truth and right and good are rela- 
tive, geographical, racial, continues, 
getting further and further away 
from the point as he goes. “Moscow 
is sternly realistic,” he says, “it 
wasn’t without reason that Lenin 
gave his disciple the name of Stalin, 
‘man of steel.’” If Russia aborbs 
part of Poland, “what nation or com- 
bination of nations is going to try 
to compel the Red Army to with- 
draw?” Who can force Russia to 
“change her determination to take 
back the Baltic States, some strate- 
gic bits of Finland and Bessarabia? 
That is the main point.” 

Of course that is not the main 
point. It is a thousand miles from 
the main point. The main point is 
why did Pravda publish that lie. 
And why did Stalin sit tight and 
say nothing while all the world 
wondered. 

It has been said that the first 
casualty of war is truth. The sec- 
ond is logic and the ability (or the 
willingness) to see the main point. 
and stick to it. The third casualty 
(put it first if you prefer) is the 
ethics upon which our civilization 


was built. If truth, logic, intellec- 


tual honesty, national and interna- 
tion morality are lost, what does it 
matter whether we win this war or 
lose it? 


| palma Walter Lippmann, always 
honest and almost always judi- 
cious, approached the problem with 
a strange timidity. His column 
commenced with the hesitant pro- 
testation, “It occurs to me, though 
I do not know and am merely guess- 
ing, that a not implausible theory 
can now be pieced together.” His 
guess is that “the Russians really 
believe that the Germans are pre- 
paring a carefully laid trap and 
that they mean to make very sure 
that the British and we do not fall 
into it... . In the past, whenever 
Russia has seemed enigmatic and 
mysterious the correct explanation 
has turned out later to have been 
that Russia did what she did out of 
fear of the power of the German 
Army. She made the 

Hitler-Stalin pact in Tu 

1939 to deflect Ger- Quoque 

many away from Walter? 

Russia, and to gain 

time. She attacked Finland to im- 
prove the defense of Leningrad. 
She occupied the Baltic States, Bes- 
sarabia and Eastern Poland to 
widen her frontier.” 

For all this flagrant violation of 
elementary morality Mr. Lippmann 
had (at least in that day’s column) 
no word of rebuke. On the con- 
trary he seemed to apologize for it. 
“If we were invaded by several hun- 
dred German divisions, we might 
take the same, perhaps oversimpli- 
fied view of the logistics of a global 
war.” 

As I went on, line after line in 
that incredible piece of writing I 
could not resist the suspicion that 
Walter Lippmann, who on so many 
occasions has shown his respect for 
Christian ethics, scholastic logic 
and the “perennial philosophy,” 
had gone over to the pragmatists 
and the “realists” who teach that 
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a course of action is right and good 
and a statement is true if it brings 
about the desired result. A line 
from the Psalms kept recurring in 
my mind, “If an enemy had done 
this, I could have borne it, but thou 
O man of one mind with myself”! 
When De Witt Mackenzie loses him- 
self in a mesh of illogical and irrele- 
vant observations, I am not sur- 
prised: I take him to have had a 
“modern” education in ethics and 
philosophy. But Walter Lippmann! 


THER American publicists said 
their say in regard to the Pravda 
rumor that Britain and therefore 
presumably also the United States 
were doing a dirty deed in the dark 
against Russia. Major George Field- 
ing Eliot, for example, wrote for the 
New York Herald Tribune syn- 
dicate a pitiful plea, not to the 
exalted Mr. Stalin, but to a less 
unapproachable member of the 
hierarchy that sits in the Kremlin, 
Maxim Litvinov. To speak more 
strictly, Major Eliot didn’t have the 
effrontery to write. He merely 
printed a copy of the letter he 
would have liked to write. “I wish,” 
he said, “that I could sit down and 
write a private letter that would go 
through uncensored and intact. If 
I could, I think I would say some- 
thing like this. ‘Dear Mr. Vice-Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs,’” etc. 
Apparently one must 

“Begging not write to the 
Your “Man of Steel” him- 
self, in spite of all 
the protestations we 
have to the effect 
that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship is a democracy, and 
that under Communism universal 
camaraderie prevails. One must 
not write even to the top Commis- 
sar, but to “Mr. Vice-Commissar.” 
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Even then one does not write. One 
wishes to write, one dreams of writ- 
ing. And what does one say in the 
dream letter? Nothing bolder than 
this: “I would like to ask you, dear 
Mr. Vice-Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs, whether you cannot explain 
to some of your associates the im- 
portance of not doing these things 
which make it more difficult for 
this tender growth of Soviet-Ameri- 
can confidence to flourish and pros- 
per and come to bear useful fruit.” 
I don’t know how this lick-spittle 
approach appeals to my fellow 
Americans, but it causes in me a 
sickish feeling at the pit of the 
stomach. 

I experienced a similar if slight- 
ly less nauseating sensation some 
days later as I read the plea in a 
New York Times editorial explain- 
ing to the Kremlin that “a broad 
statement of policy toward Poland 
by the Russian gov- 
ernment in complete 
harmony with the 
spirit of the Atlan- 
tic Charter would do 
more than any other single act to 
cement Russian-American friend- 
ship in the long years to come. If 
Marshal Stalin were boldly to make 
such a declaration at this time the 
effect would be profound!” What 
has come over the United States and 
in a lesser degree Britain, that these 
two most powerful nations in the 
world must bow and scrape, kow- 
tow, prostrate themselves, grovel at 
the feet of the Moscow Sphinx, the 
Soviet Buddha, the Great Stone 
Face in the Kremlin? 


Must We 
Lick Their 
Boots? 


OW things have changed in 
the last few years! Winston 
Churchill (no less) said in 1926, “If 
the Russian Bolsheviks can pull 
down Great Britain and obliterate 
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the British Empire they are con- 
vinced that the road will be clear for 
a general butchery followed by a 
universal tyranny. . . . What folly 
Lloyd George committed when he 
brought those Russian intriguers 
into our midst.” 

Some say that Mr. Churchill has 
changed his mind in regard to the 
“Russian intriguers.” Has he in- 
deed? Where, when, in what docu- 
ment or newspaper or radio script 
can the change be found? My own 
guess—since everyone is guessing 
—is that he is of the same mind to- 
day that he was on January 22, 
1926, when those words of his ap- 
peared in The New York Times. 
And mark you that is not all he 
said. A large anthology could be 
assembled of the present Prime 
Minister’s denunciations of Soviet 
Russia. Of course, we are supposed 
to forget all that, and remember 
only his castigations of Chamber- 
lain for appeasing Germany, but 
some of us have an uncomfortable 
habit of not forgetting what would 
be more pleasing and expedient, 
but perhaps less wise to forget. One 
of the reasons we don’t forget is that 
we have a kind of subconscious 
feeling that the same things will be 
said again some day. 


UT if Churchill has not changed 
his view about “the Bolshe- 
viki,” perhaps the Bolsheviki have 
changed their view about Church- 
ill, England, British capitalism. 
Even Father Parsons, whose intel- 
lect is as acute and penetrating as 
that of any man now writing and 
lecturing in America, has made the 
passing remark, “If Russia does 
abandon its political theory, as seems 
probable.” Probable? Dr. David J. 
Dallin in his valuable little book 
Russia and Post-war Europe, takes 
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occasion half a dozen times to 
remind us that those who have 
hitherto imagined that Russian po- 
litical theory was changing were 
mistaken, and to warn us not to 
think that this time the change is 
surely coming. I must confess that 
I lean more toward David Dallin’s 
skepticism than toward Father 
Parsons’ wishful thinking. If a 
more authoritative voice than that 
of Dallin is demand- 
ed, we have Stalin’s 
solemn oath in his 
History of the Com- 
munist Party of the 
U.S.S.R.: “We swear to you, Com- 
rade Lenin, that we will not spare 
our lives in fortifying and expand- 
ing the union of the toilers of the 
whole world, the Communist Inter- 
national!” 


Evolution: 
Bear Into 
Lamb? 


ALLIN expresses the Commu- 
nist opinion of England thus: 
“In the eyes of the ruling circles of 
Soviet Russia, the British Empire 
was the purest embodiment of capi- 
talism and imperialism. It stood 
for centuries of industrial progress 
accompanied, until the second half 
of the nineteenth century, by ex- 
tremely poor living conditions for 
the workers; for tremendous wealth 
amassed by fair means or foul; for 
a superrefined, hereditary aristoc- 
racy; for huge conquests and grabs 
in foreign policy; for oppression of 
Ireland and India; for the cynicism 
of the Boer War. All this made 
Britain not merely one of many 
capitalist states, but the principal 
one—ideological enemy No. 1.” 
Scattered throughout this richly 
factual volume, Russia and Post- 
war Europe are two or three dozen 
direct quotations from Lenin and 
Stalin which indicate a conviction 
of irreconcilable hostility between 
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Soviet Russia and England. For 
example, Stalin wrote in Pravda, 
July 27, 1927: “English capital- 
ism always was, is, and will be 
the most vicious strangler of popu- 
lar revolutions. . . . The English 
bourgeoisie has always stood in the 
front ranks of those who crushed 
liberating movements of mankind. 
The Soviet people will never forget 
the violations, robberies, and mili- 
tary invasion which 
were inflicted on our 
country a few years 
ago by the grace of 
English capitalists.” Not to be 
overlooked in that paragraph are 
the words, “always was, is and will 
be,” and the word “never.” 

At the Fourteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party Stalin said: 
“There are being created two prin- 
cipal but polar centers of attraction 
... in the world: the Anglo-Ameri- 
can center for the bourgeois govern- 
ments and the Soviet Union for the 
workers of the west and the revolu- 
tionary east. England and America 
attract by their riches, . . . the So- 
viet Union attracts by its revolu- 
tionary experience.” 

When Winston Churchill spoke 
of “the dark Power of Moscow” 
where “we have a band of cosmo- 
politan conspirators gathered from 
the underworlds of the great cities 
of Europe and America in despotic 
possession of still great resources,” 
Moscow, reciprocating, spoke of 
“the notorious Mr. Churchill,” “the 
greatest hater of Soviet Russia.” 

The situation reminds me of the 
story of the station agent who, 
hearing “No. 2” roaring down the 
track from the east and “No. 3” 
roaring down the same track from 
the west, dashed out upon the plat- 
form, stood stock still with horror, 
and exclaimed, “Ain’t that a h—— 


Was, Is, 
Will Be! 
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of a way to run a railroad!” 


With 
British capitalism roaring along ir- 
resistibly eastward and Russian 
Communism roaring along irresisti- 
bly westward, it does seem a h—— 
of a way to run an alliance. 


sare recent Stalin policy is no 
innovation. If British and 
American statesmen are baffled or 
bewildered, if journalists and com- 
mentators are surprised or scan- 
dalized, it must be because they 
forget. We have reason to thank 
such writers as David Dallin who 


do not forget. For 

example, he says Nothing 
that when England, New 
after “zigzagging, 


meanderings, waverings and threat- 
ening gestures at Moscow,” in 1921 
made de facto recognition of Soviet 
Russia and concluded the first trade 
agreement with Moscow, “simul- 
taneously Moscow signed other 
agreements pointed essentially 
against London.” 

Again: When in the same year 
Lord Curzon in a note declared 
“Britain finds itself compelled to 
demand conclusive guarantees that 
the Soviet Government will put an 
end to systematic anti - British 
propaganda in India and elsewhere 
in the Far East,” Litvinov declared 
that the “Eastern Section of the 
Third International” had “long 
since been dissolved,” and _ that 
“Stalin had no connection with the 
Third International’! 

In our history class at college we 
used to have a laugh about the 
draining of the Pontine Marshes. 
Augustus Caesar had drained them; 
and before Augustus the Consul 
Cethegus had drained them, and the 
Censor Appius (builder of the Ap- 
pian Way) had drained them, and 
after Augustus, Popes Leo I., Sixtus 
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Il., Clement XIII. and Pius VI. had 
drained them. In our day Musso- 
lini drained them again. The Third 
International has been dissolved as 
many times as the Pontine Marshes 
have been drained. The marshes 
don’t stay drained, and the Third 
International doesn’t stay dissolved. 


AMSAY MacDONALD in the 
days of his premiership com- 
plained of “the monkey business of 
Russian diplomats.” He had reason. 
Toward the end of 1930 occurred 
the sensational and farcical trials 
of alleged anti-Soviet industrialists, 
economists and members of the 
Labor - Peasant Party. In those 
trials the Soviet Government put 
into the mouths of the defendants 
the statement that 
France and Britain 
had determined to 
provoke war with 
Russia in 1930 but were compelled 
to postpone it until 1931. The “evi- 
dence” alleged against Britain was 
used as an excuse for building up 
the Soviet army and for extend- 
ing the Russo-German neutrality 
treaty. The chief defendant in the 
trial of the Industrial Party was 
Professor Leonid Razin, who was 
sentenced to death. The sentence 
was commuted, and in 1943 he was 
awarded the Josef Stalin Prize of 
150,000 rubles and the Order of 
Lenin! 

Dallin, who records these and 
many other instances of Soviet 
double-dealing, says: “During the 
prewar period, therefore, there were 
two facets to Soviet policy: it stood 
for a coalition against Germany and 
urged active operations against her, 
and at the same time it was poised 
for an accord with Germany. It 
would be a mistake to assume that 
the two attitudes contradicted each 
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other, or that they reflected a clever 
maneuver, a deception. They mere- 
ly represented two policies intended 
for different occasions.” “Two 
facets”? Say two faces! And to- 
gether with ethics and logic have 
we ditched the principle of contra- 
diction? 


9 the light of these generally for- 
gotten facts, we are prepared to 
understand the Soviet attacks upon 
the Pope. To the recurrent accu- 
sations from Moscow that the Pa- 
pacy is Fascist it is not necessary to 
reply in this space. Conclusive an- 
swers have been given in the Catho- 
lic weekly papers. One-such reply— 
one of the best—is that of Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen, published in most 
diocesan organs in the week of Janu- 
ary 29th-February 5th. For the con- 
venience of those who did not see it, 
and as a matter of record we pre- 
sent it in our Nova et Vetera De- 
partment in this number. Beyond 
that we need only recall the judicial 
principal that a complainant must 
come to court with clean hands. 
But as George Sokolsky has said: 
“Curiously enough, one of the argu- 
ments used in Izvestia is that the 
Vatican was silent in June, 1940, 
when Italy stabbed France in the 
back. That is an amazing state- 
ment in view of the fact that Stalin 
was actually in alliance with Hitler 
and Mussolini when Italy stabbed 
France in the back in June, 1940. 
The Stalin-Hitler alliance also 
stabbed Great Britain in the back. 
It also stabbed Poland in the back. 
If there has been any back stabbing 
in this war, it was done in those 
miserable months from September, 
1939, until June, 1941, during which 
Stalin gave Hitler a free hand to 
devastate Europe and to conquer 
England. It was only after Hitler 
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attacked Russia in June, 1941, that 
Stalin came over onto our side. Yet 
it is this same Stalin who dares to 
attack the Pope, whose temporal 
power is by the very 
nature of his office 
nil, for not doing 
what Stalin could 
- have and should 
have done in June, 1940, or even in 
September, 1939, namely, range his 
population and resources on the 
side of right. And to this day Stalin 
is at peace with Japan even while 
we have provided him with nearly 
$4,000,000,000 of lease-lend. His 
attack on the Pope therefore loses 
meaning in view of the Pope’s tem- 
poral disabilities and Stalin’s capa- 
city to act—a capacity which was 
available when Hitler started to 
conquer the world.” 


Who 
Did the 
Stabbing? 


O, in the end, we are not really 


bewildered by the actions—one 
might say the antics—of Stalin. 
We have one sure principle to guide 
us in judging any statement from 


the Kremlin. Whatever it means, 
it does not mean what it seems to 
mean. The attack on Willkie was 
not an attack on Willkie but a 
warning to some one higher than 
Willkie in America. The yarn in 
Pravda emanating from the Pyre- 
nees via Cairo (significantly round- 
about!) concerning a secret peace 
between Britain and Germany had 
nothing directly to 
do with Britain or 
Germany or a secret 
peace. It concerned 
Poland. The decree 
dissolving the Third International 
did not dissolve the Third Interna- 
tional. The sixteen new sovereign- 
ties will not be sovereign. The ac- 
cusation that the Vatican is Fascist 
was made to distract the atten- 


What About 
That Bond 
With Japan? 
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tion of England and America from 
the fact that Russia still condones 
if she does not encourage some- 
thing worse than Fascism, worse 
than Nazism—Japanese savagery. 

Stalin, I have said is an actor. He 
fancies himself also as a magician. 
The magician induces the audience 
to look in one direction so that he 
may do a bit of legerdemain in an- 
other. “I hit them where the field- 
ers ain’t,” said Wee Willie Keeler, 
explaining his success in batting. 
Stalin hits them where the diplo- 
mats ain’t. It is time that they got 
wise to him. To tell the truth they 
really are wise, but as diplomats 
they think it shrewd to play dumb. 
Some day a statesman may come 
along and say: “The jig is up Josef. 
Stop faking or we will play rough 
with you.” Britain has done that 
three or four times in the last 
twenty years. And always with 
good results. Russia needs Brit- 
ain and America more than Britain 
and America need Russia. In a 
show-down Stalin would have to be 
good. 


ae 
> 





THOSE Coy CANDIDATES 


ALTER LIPPMANN writing on 
“Presidential Politics” in one 

of his syndicated articles, makes 
shrewd and humorous comment up- 
on the pretended modesty of the 
would-be candidates—all except 
Willkie. They don’t say yes and 
they don’t say no. They “murmur 
coyly and blush demurely like 
maidens listening to a proposal of 
marriage in an old-style novel, and 
with one eye on Dr. Gallup, they 
keep telling us that they will be a 
sister to us.” Such .shenanigan 
presumably comes under the head- 
ing “Strategy,” but Mr. Lippmann 
calls it “Foolery.” He is reminded 
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of Julius Caesar who, being offered 
the crown by Mark Antony, declined 
it thrice, but, as Casca says, “was 
very loath to lay his fingers off it.” 

I have often wondered whether 
politicians think they fool the citi- 
zens by such transparently disin- 
genuous tactics. Perhaps they do. 
Years ago H. L. Mencken estimated 
that only 30 out of 
every 100,000 of us 
were mentally adult. 
Politicians evident- 
ly agree with him 
and direct their conduct accord- 
ingly. But can any one not of 
Mencken’s “booboisie” imagine a 
professional politician, or for that 
matter an amateur—say a general 
in the army—who would not give 
his right eye for the nomination, 
not to say election, to the presi- 
dency of the United States, or who, 
when once his name has been men- 
tioned as a possible candidate, does 
not from that moment crave the 
one and the other. There was one 
many years ago. General Sherman 
said, “If nominated I will not run; 
if elected I will not serve.” That 
concise formula, spoken now by 
three or four men would clear the 
atmosphere. But frankness—along 
with many other admirable things 
—seems to have been lost from the 
political scene. Mr. Coolidge, a Ver- 
monter, and therefore as “ca’canny” 
as any Scot, declared cryptically, “I 
do not choose to run,” and then 
sat tight and said nothing while 
a hundred million citizens were 
guessing and debating what the 
New Englandism might mean. 

Now, taking refuge not in a pro- 
vincialism but in silence, half a 
dozen possible candidates are play- 
ing hide-and-seek with the Ameri- 
can public. Tomfoolery? Say rath- 
er insult to the electorate. 


No Com- 
pliment to 
the Citizens 
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Mr. Lippmann likes President 
Roosevelt’s attitude least of all. “By 
not being a candidate,” he says, “and 
yet by not being not a candidate, Mr. 
Roosevelt suffocates at birth all oth- 
er Democratic boomlets.” And he 
goes on to say: “We may pass over 
quickly the rather odd assumption 
that the citizens do not need to 
know, do not care to know, and are 
not entitled to know well in ad- 
vance, and while there is time for 
debate, who it is that thinks he is 
fit to conduct the war, make the 
peace, and demobilize the armies. 
Let us ask ourselves whether it is 
good strategy.” 

As for me, I don’t give a hoot 
whether or not it is good strategy. 
And I certainly would not “pass 
over quickly the assumption that 
citizens do not need to know.” 
Citizens do need to know. In par- 
ticular our soldiers scattered over . 
the globe need to know, and neither 
for citizens nor for soldiers is it too 
early to publish the names of the 
candidates and a statement of their 
principles. 

We suspect that one reason for 
the delay is that the candidates wish 
to postpone declaring their policy 
until the last possible moment, 
when with an ear to the ground and 
an eye on the Gallup Poll (some 
trick, by the way) they may tell the 
people what the people at that time 
seem to wish to hear. 

Governor Dewey is reported to 
have said at Mackinac last summer 
that he favored the continuance of 
the military alliance with Britain 
and Russia after the war is over. 
Does he still think so? and will he 
say just what the military alliance 
must do to keep order in Europe, 
and for how long? 

Or take Mr. Bricker. He wants 
“no super-government,” but “an in- 
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ternational co-operative organiza- 
tion, whatever precise form it may 
take, which can solve the problems 

which lead to war 
Specify, and fulfill the hopes 
Specify! of our people for a 
world.” 


peaceful and better 
All of which verbiage 
“means little or nothing,” says the 
New York World-Telegram. Rath- 
er it means everything or nothing. 
It fits any kind of post-war combi- 
nation, economic, political, military. 
Mr. Willkie challenges any one 
to say that he has not been open and 
frank in the expression of his views 
on matters national and interna- 
tional. Will he really accept a chal- 
lenge? Then let him come out and 
say point blank something like this: 
“I see in the reports of war corre- 
spondents that our soldiers scattered 
over the world almost all express 
the desire to ‘go home.’ Some of 
them add ‘finish this dirty job and 
go home.’ Others simply want to 
‘go home.’ I wish to say to every 
fighting unit on all the continents 
and all the seas, boys, you are not 
all coming home when victory is 
won. One million, two million, 
three million of you are to remain, 
if need be, where you are, or where 
you will be when the war is over. 
We shall need you to put down a 
dozen inevitable insurrections, revo- 
lutions. When you have licked 
Hitler and Tojo it may turn out that 
you have only begun to do the really 
big job. How long that will take no 
one dare predict. It may be for 
years and it may be forever.” 
If, on the other hand, a candidate 
does not believe in policing the 
world, choosing between Tito and 
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Mihailovitch, suppressing the one 
and supporting the other; sélecting 
or rejecting Badoglio and Victor 
Emmanuel and fighting to enforce 
our choice; fighting the Finns or 
the Poles or the Letts or the Lithu- 
anians to make them subject to 
Russia, or fighting Russia to free the 
little peoples; compelling Britain 
to get out of China, or compelling 
the Chinese to accept British extra- 
territoriality; fighting for France 
against Syria and Lebanon or for 
Syria and Lebanon against France 
— if, I say a candidate is against all 
this “policing” let Me 

him say something Two Good 
like this: “If I am Speeches 
elected, I shall as That Will 
Commander-in-Chief Not Be 
order all the armed Delivered 
forces home as soon je 
as the peace treaty is signed.” Let 
the candidates declare themselves 
one way or the other, and then let 
the soldiers vote. 

How about starting the ball roll- 
ing, Mr. Willkie? Speak out and 
then demand that your opponents 
in both parties be as frank as you 
say you are. If you are honest and 
they are not, you will have won a 
moral victory. Would you rather 
be president than be honest? If 
you are outspoken and lose, and 
your opponent remains silent and 
wins, the more discriminating citi- 
zens will in their hearts award you 
the accolade of the ancient Romans 
“Bene Meruit de Re Publica.” As 
for the opponent who wins be- 
cause he has concealed his views 
from the people, we shall look upon 
him as one who obtained office un- 
der false pretenses. 
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By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


R years I have been listening to 

the statement that no man who 
is not a Catholic can be an Irishman. 
I have tried to point out the absurd- 
ity of that statement to the alleged 
intelligentsia, but they remain firm- 
ly fixed in their crass ignorance and 
blind prejudice. 

It should not be necessary to ex- 
plain to supposedly educated people 
that most of our great leaders since 
the days of the Volunteers, have 
been recruited from the ranks of 
Protestants. The Volunteer move- 
ment itself was Protestant. Charle- 
mont, Grattan, Flood, and the other 
prominent men of the Irish con- 
stitution of ’82 were all non-Catho- 
lic. In ’98 Catholic and Protestant 
were together. Bagnal Harvey was 
as much a rebel as Father Murphy. 
The United Irishmen were of dif- 
ferent creeds, but they were of one 
nationality. From Tone to Parnell 
most of our fighting leaders have 
been non-Catholic. O’Connell was 
our biggest Catholic constitutional- 
ist; but Parnell was a great leader 
of another creed to whom, by the 
way, constitutionalism was more of 
an alternative than of a hide-bound 
policy. Emmet, Davis, and Mitchel 
were Protestants. Sadlier and 
Keogh were Catholics; and many a 
scoundrel like them has been not 
only Catholic but Ultramontane. 

Despite all this, however, the in- 
tellectual aristocracy—God save the 
mark !—always point to Ulster with 
the devastating comment: “How 
come?” And they never fail to tell 
the hoary joke of how an Orange 
mother described the death of her 


little son: “An’ he called for hee’s 
wee drum, an’ give it a whack, an’ 
turned hee’s wee face to the wall, 
an’ said ‘To Hell with the Pope,’ 
an’ went straight to Heaven with a 
smile on hee’s face.” 

That such a joke should be pos- 
sible in one of the most tolerant of 
nations is indeed a thing of wonder. 
But it is an undeniable fact that 
there is bigotry in certain parts of 
Ulster, especially in and around Bel- 
fast. It is a cast iron bigotry—a 
cruel, corroding, sectarian rancor. I 
know whereof I speak. And while 
I am not willing to tell the truth to 
the extent of causing the heavens to 
fall, because the truth would then 
be pointless, I think it should be told 
up to the edge of disaster. 

The Orange leaders in their wis- 
dom have fixed on a permanent and 
ever-sure means of consolidating 
their ranks by raising up a common 
“enemy”—Rome. Fear and hatred 
of Rome are instilled into the chil- 
dren from their earliest days. They 
are taught to curse and revile the 
Pope, in the company of their eld- 
ers. They are taught, too, all the 
scandalous stories about the Church 
that in other parts of the world have 
been relegated to a shameful past. 
“Maria Monk” is made to live again. 
They are taught that the Church has 
a specially-trained troop of sirens to 
bewitch young non-Catholics with 
their insidious charms and lure 
them into the dreaded “mixed” mar- 
riage, so that the children may be 
reared Catholic and the non-Catho- 


lics gradually swamped. And they 
are brought to hear the lurid “expe- 
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riences” of “ex-priests” and “es- 
caped nuns.” 

You feel this tragic state of affairs 
before you are long in Belfast. It 
works its way into most fields of 
human activity. You see it in the 
stern features of the people. You 
read it in the press. The high coun- 
cils of fanatics and schemers, who 


direct the No-Popery campaigns,’ 


may be said to be in permanent 
session. Of the thousands of opera- 
tives in the shipbuilding yards, very 
few are Catholics. A Catholic’s life 
would not be safe there. The own- 
ers of the yards are not bigots by 
choice. They are the victims of cir- 
cumstances. If they were to employ 
Catholics they would be in hot 
water the whole year round. Things 
would be constantly happening to 
the Catholics. Bolts and crowbars 
and hammers and packages of riv- 
ets, and sharp heavy pieces of scrap- 
iron would be falling on their heads, 
coming, to all appearances, out of 
the sky. No one could be pointed 
to as the thrower of such missiles. 
It would be all put down to accident. 
There would be no howling. But, 
all the same, Catholic mechanics 
would be dropping off from day to 
day. One would be found lying 
under a girder at the bottom of a 
ship’s hold; another would be found 
sprawling on a scaffolding with the 
point of a three-inch shackel pin 
buried in his brains; later on an- 
other would be found under a lift 
with both legs broken. 

The way to look for smoothness 
in the labor market, therefore, is to 
keep the opposing forces apart. The 
shipbuilders are not in the business 
to corner bigotry. They are merely 
hard - headed employers, who are 
wise in their generation. They 
know, for instance, that, notwith- 
standing the honest, if lamentable, 
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zeal of a few fanatical leaders and 
some of their followers, there is an- 
other fact—the fact that Orange 
hostility to Catholicism is largely 
due to sordid political enmity, or, in 
other words, to hard cash. 

A narrow self-interest is to a 
great extent, the cause of anti- 
Catholic feeling in Ulster. Orange- 
men are mostly Unionist in politics, 
not because of their religion, but be- 
cause of their pockets. Unionism 
is largely a question of business. 
The struggle is really between peo- 
ple who regard Ireland as their 
country and people who look upon 
it as the spoil of conquest. When 
the non-Catholic becomes a Nation- 
alist no amount of mere Protestant 
zeal on his part will save him from 
the anathema of the Unionists. 
When the Catholic becomes a West 
Briton, and throws in his lot with 
Unionism, he is no longer perse- 
cuted on account of his creed. The 
question is not one of creed, but of 
nationality. The cry of “No Popery” 
is simply a shibboleth on the lips of 
the party that follows the bread 
basket. It means that sectarianism 
is being used for a political end. It 
is a mistake, therefore, to say that 
Catholics are persecuted in Ulster 
on account of their religion. They 
are persecuted because of their na- 
tionality. 

This point cannot be over-empha- 
sized—that a great deal of the so- 
called religious war in Ulster is not 
religious zeal at all. It is merely in- 
herited spite, and that is the biggest 
factor in the trouble. Constant fric- 
tion has kept it raw. When self- 
interest gets tangled up with human 
pride and a tradition of conflict, you 
have an imposing congestion of 
vexations all knotted together. That 
is the case in Ulster. People have 
been born into a fight for over a cen- 
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tury. They will have to be born out 
of it. Time will heal the evil—time 
and common sense and a broader 
conception of tolerance and na- 
tionality. 

Today Ulster is the laughing- 
stock of the country. By act of 
parliament it has disowned itself, 
cut out its vitals. So that now, in- 
stead of the historic Ulster, we have 
the Ulster of the “Six Counties,” a 
singular example of geography by 
jigsaw. Ulster, where for hundreds 
of years half of the major events of 
Ireland were enacted, has become a 
curious, even a comic, place, or 
rather has become no place at all, 
which is the acme of the comic. 
Fifty years hence it will be one of 
the curiosities of history how, in our 
day, an Irishman going on pious pil- 
grimage to the places where first St. 
Patrick worked and preached in 
Ireland, could only do so over cus- 
toms approved roads and after fron- 
tier examination of his scrip and 
staff! But Ulster of the nine 
counties, despite the West Britons, 
will persist and survive when the 
last of the jigsaw map-makers has 
gone where he deserves to go. 

As usual, England is behind the 
scenes in this tragic farce. I do not 
profess to understand England’s 
purpose in partitioning Ireland, or 
the particular advantage to Eng- 
land of a divided, and therefore dis- 
contented, neighbor. But I should 
like it to be understood clearly that 
I do not regard the present intol- 
erable position of Catholics in the 
partitioned area as being a neces- 
sary consequence of partition as 
such. It is rather the result of a 
particular form of administration, 
which, whatever affinities it may 
have with the spirit of the British 
experiment, is completely at vari- 
ance with the letter of the Govern- 
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ment of Ireland Act passed by the 
British Parliament, and with the 
various professions and guarantees 
which belong to the period of its 
passing. 

Were the partition of Ireland 
somehow to become acceptable to 
the whole Irish people, we should 
still have to consider the persecu- 
tion, unique in a world where suf- 
fering is the badge of a minority— 
the Catholic third of the territory 
involved. The area comprises six 
of the nine counties of the province 
of Ulster. These six counties are 
Derry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Ty- 
rone and Fermanagh. The majority 
of the people in Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
South Armagh, South Down and 
Derry City, are included in the area 
against their will. The reason for 
their inclusion was to give the au- 
thorities in Northern Ireland as 
large an area as possible to govern, 
without endangering their ascend- 
ancy; and the other three counties 
were, of course, excluded to avoid 
the latter contingency. The popula- 
tion of Northern Ireland is 1,279,- 
753; of this total Catholics make up 
roughly one-third. 

My learned colleagues are never 
done talking about “the rights of 
minorities.” But here for once they 
are hoist with their own petard. Not 
so long ago, His Eminence, Cardinal 
MacRory, Archbishop of Armagh, 
said at Maynooth: “Where I come 
from a Catholic can’t get a job. 
Down here your President is a Prot- 
estant.” The rights of minorities 
indeed! It would be more pertinent 
to ask the question: Where else in 
the world, outside of Ireland, is a 
minority allowed to obstruct the 
progress of the majority? 

England, protector of minorities, 
is responsible for the religious per- 
secution in the North. Democratic 
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England subsidizes the totalitarian 
regime. I am not indulging in the 
emotional exaggerations of political 
propaganda. When I say that the 
North Irish statelet, despite the pro- 
fessions of its masters, is in form 
totalitarian, I mean just that. Im- 
perial troops are quartered in the 
Six Counties. Certain services—in 
which there is blatant discrimina- 
tion against Catholics—are reserved 
to England, and under her direct 
control. England has been present- 
ed with facts and asked, not to re- 
move partition, but merely to hold 
an impartial inquiry into the treat- 
ment of Catholics, and the violation 
of her Government of Ireland Act. 
But whatever her reasons, she de- 
nies her responsibility, though, as 
we are told so often, Northern Ire- 
land is “as much a part of the 
United Kingdom as Yorkshire.” The 
strength of the Orange totalitarian 
government lies in the fact that it 
cannot be removed so long as Eng- 
land supports it. Its weakness lies 
in the fact that it can be removed 
when England wishes. Let the 
world know, therefore, of England’s 
responsibility for the intensive per- 
secution of Catholics in the United 
Kingdom. 

The ordinary Orangeman is told, 
at the instigation of England, hair- 
raising stories about the tyranny of 
Rome, and what he might expect in 
a United Ireland. He sees what 
happens to the Catholic minority 
around him. He expects no less if 
he be swamped in a non-partitioned 
country. And he would fight, with 
all the desperate strength of the 
Ulsterman, to defend his home and 
family from that fate. He regards 
overtures from Eire much as Amer- 
ica regards the outstretched hand of 
the Communist. That is the result 
of the Orange propaganda machine, 
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subsidized by England. Indeed, 
England has committed no greater 
crime against Ireland than support- 
ing this deliberate distortion of the 
mind and feelings of the Ulster non- 
Catholic. 

While it would be a joke to ex- 
pect Belfast to elect a Catholic as 
Lord Mayor, Catholic cities in the 
South have again and again chosen 
Protestants as their chief magis- 
trates. The same can be said with 
reference to members of Parlia- 
ment. In the Catholic South there 
have been no disturbances against 


- the Protestant minority. Non-Cath- 


olics have repeatedly testified to 
this. On June 9, 1920, George Rus- 
sell (AE), who was a member of the 
Irish Convention set up in 1917 by 
Lloyd George, writing in the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal, said: “I, as an 
Irish Protestant, and an Ulsterman 
by birth, have lived in Southern Ire- 
land most of my life. I have worked 
in every county, and I have never 
found that my religion made any 
barrier between myself and my 
Catholic countrymen, nor was my 
religion a bar to my work; and in 
that ill-fated Irish Convention one 
Southern Protestant after another 
rose up to say they did not fear per- 
secution from their Nationalist and 
Catholic countrymen.” 

Speaking of Ireland’s activities 
during World War I., Lord Kitch- 
ener wrote to the Dublin Viceregal 
Conference (1915): “Ireland’s per- 
formance has been magnificent.” 
And the great English littérateur, 
G. K. Chesterton, wrote: “England 
is unworthy to kiss the hem of Ire- 
land’s garment.” 

The chivalrous — and foolish — 
Irish had forgotten that the very 
armies they were joining, were those 
that were forcibly holding them 
down. They heeded not the warn- 
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ings of their fellow-countrymen, 
who pointed not only to England’s 
treachery in the past, but also to the 
convincing evidence that her minis- 
ters were as perfidious and as con- 
scienceless as ever. Their bones to- 
day lie bleaching on the slopes of 
Gallipoli, on the sands of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, or are buried 
beneath the soil of Flanders or the 
waves of Suvla Bay. And events 
have thrown interesting sidelights 
on England’s Christian sense of gen- 
erosity and liberality in return for 
such sacrifices! 

In the present war it is the same 
old story. Apart from American 
help, without which the British Em- 
pire would be sunk, England can 
attribute her victory in North Africa 
to two Irish Generals — Alexander 
and Montgomery. Irish neutrality 
has been criticized in certain sec- 
tions of the American press, but the 
Chicago Daily News and the Satur- 
day Evening Post have made it clear 
that de facto, Eire is in the war on 
the side of the United Nations. 
Dublin estimates the number of 
Southern Irishmen in the British 
forces at about 165,000, and Irish 
workers in British war industries at 
250,000. Northern Ireland has only 
about 30,000 men under arms. And 
it would be safe to say that Catho- 
lics are far better represented pro- 
portionately than Orangemen 
among these 30,000. All this for 
what? Totalitarianism! 

The principal guarantees of the 
liberty of the subject under the Brit- 
ish Constitution have been abol- 
ished in Northern Ireland, notwith- 
standing the fact that it forms part 
of the United Kingdom. In a code 
of statutory regulations which 
makes the executive supreme over 
the citizen, are provisions allowing 
for arrest without warrant upon 
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mere suspicion, and imprisonment 
of indefinite duration without trial. 
The prisoner has no right of access 
to the Law Courts, to his attor- 
ney, or to his relatives or friends. 
Constitutional liberty does not 
exist. 

No thinking Irishman or English- 
man believes that such a state of 
affairs is an adequate answer to the 
Irish question. As Parnell claimed, 
the solution of proper government 
for the Irish nation as a whole can 
never be arrived at until there is a 
United Ireland. And Prime Minis- 
ter DeValera will not be satisfied 
until the Six Counties are part of 
Eire and until all Ireland is entire- 
ly free from Britain. On his side 
is the fact that there: are no nat- 
ural boundaries between Eire and 
Northern Ireland—the border arbi- 
trarily cuts farms in two, splits 
highways, divides villages. There 
are large areas, as I have pointed 
out, which wish to enter Eire. Be- 
sides, Northern Ireland is riddled 
with corruption, disfranchisement, 
electoral gerrymandering. It is an 
area arbitrarily determined by Brit- 
ain, at the instance of intriguing 
politicians who desired the mutila- 
tion of the living body of the Irish 
nation and the perversion of Ire- 
land’s national destiny. The reason 
assigned for this outrage was the 
necessity of protecting a local mi- 
nority alleged to be distinct from the 
people of Ireland as to race and re- 
ligion. But the true reason was a 
political intrigue, which inflamed 
and exploited the religious differ- 
ence as an impediment to Ireland’s 
demand for national independence. 
The separation of Eire and North- 
ern Ireland is a repetition of the 
British pattern, so familiar in In- 
dia and Palestine, of Divide and 
Rule. 
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Britain’s reputation for consist- 
ency, honor and good faith is clear- 
ly at stake. On general grounds, 
the Britain that has put pressure on 
Czechoslovakia in the interests of 
an allegedly oppressed minority, 
can hardly tell the world that it has 
no right to move in the interests of 
an obviously oppressed minority 
under its own British sovereignty 
and within the sphere of its own 
legal, constitutional and effective 
control. Britain should take im- 
mediate steps to terminate the un- 
constitutional oppression of the 
Nationalist or Catholic minority in 
Northern Ireland. She should also 
terminate her financial support of 
the partition of Ireland by direct 
and indirect subsidies. As soon as 
it ceases to be a British Imperial 
interest to keep Ireland divided 
by fomenting religious differences, 
all Irishmen, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, will come together in 
the common love of their native 
land. 

The patriotic people of Ulster, re- 
gardless of creed, are not so foolish 
as to pay attention to the geogra- 
phies manufactured by the Six 
County Government’s educational 
officials, who are laboriously striv- 
ing to make them believe that Done- 
gal is in Southern Ireland. They 
still believe—and they teach their 
children—that Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan, are integral parts of the 
Northern province of an uncon- 
quered nation that boasted a lan- 
guage, a literature, and a culture of 
its own for many centuries before 
the majority of the nations of mod- 
ern Europe, including the English 
nation, came into existence. 

In all justice to Ulster be it said 
that the remarkable extent of her 
contribution to world exploration, 
to military and naval service, to 
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science, to art, to architecture, to 
music, to literature and to almost 
every branch of human activity, 
mental and physical, has never been 


_ adequately recognized. It would be 


impossible to do more than merely 
mention a few of the well-known 
names with which the annals of 
Ulster are blazoned; but it may 
not be without interest to take a 
brief glance at some of the distin- 
guished scientists, statesmen, poets, 
dramatists, essayists, and novel- 
ists who were born in: “the Black 
North.” 

Ulster has given to Ireland Lord 
Kelvin whose scientific researches 
have been of service to all mankind; 
Lord Russell of Killowen, Chief Jus- 
tice of England, and one of the 
greatest lawyers of his age; John 
Mitchel, author of the famous Jail 
Journal, and the greatest patriot 
County Derry has ever produced; 
and Isaac Butt, the advocate, orator, 
and writer. In our own day she has 
given the country the poetry of AE, 
Moira O’Neill, William Allingham, 
Seumas MacManus, Ethna Carbery, 
and Joseph Campbell; the dramas 
of George Shiels, Gerald MacNa- 
mara and Rutherford Mayne; the 
work of Stopford Brooke, the cele- 
brated Shakespearean critic; and 
Stephen Gwynn, famous as the au- 
thor of many works of great beauty 
and literary merit; the work of nov- 
elists as divergent as James Mac- 
Henry, W. H. Maxwell, George Bir- 
mingham (Canon Hannay), Shaun 
Bullock, and Freeman Wills Crofts; 
and the writings of essayists and 
critics of such distinction as Robert 
Lynd, Filson Young, James Doug- 
las, and St. John Ervine. 

It is a curious and significant fact 
that there has never been an Ulster 
writer of distinction to compose 
anything setting forth the English 
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view of the centuries-old struggle 
between the two nations. Ulster 
writers have paid homage to the 
physical beauty of their native land; 
they have sung of the bravery of 
their country’s heroes; and they 
have bewailed the disasters that be- 
fell their ancestors through the 
persecutions of the Saxon. They 
have striven nobly to help on Ire- 
land’s renaissance. And it is pleas- 
ant to be able to say that they are 
still today — at a time when the 
world is in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the complexities of 
mechanization — concerning them- 
selves with simple, elemental things 
and ably interpreting those ex- 
periences, emotions and aspira- 


tions, which have been common to — 


humanity since the beginning of 
time. 

Ulster writers have contributed to 
contemporary Irish poetry a re- 
markably large number of ingenu- 
ous and affecting songs, such as the 
stanzas of Joseph Campbell: 


“I am the mountainy singer— 
The voice of the peasant’s dream, 
The cry of the wind on the wooded 
hill, 
The leap of the fish in the stream. 


“Quiet and love I sing— 
The cairn on the mountain crest, 
The cailin in her lover’s arms, 
The child at its mother’s breast. 


“Beauty and peace I sing— 
The fire on the open hearth, 
The cailleach spinning at her 
wheel, 
The plough in the broken earth.” 
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Campbell, too, has preserved for us 
the beautiful image of tranquil old 
age for Ireland: 


“As a white candle 
In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 
Of an agéd face. 


“As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun 
So is a woman 
With her travail done, 


“Her brood gone from her 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill.” 


Despite tyranny and oppression, 
these splendid men and women of 
Ulster have remained faithful to 
Cathleen ni Houlihan. Their undy- 
ing loyalty has transformed the 
Poor Old Woman into A Young Girl 
With the Walk of a Queen. “’Tis 
you shall reign, and reign alone, My 
Dark Rosaleen.” And all they ask 
in return is the privilege of serving 
her. “It is a hard service they take 
that help me. Many that are red- 
cheeked now will be pale-cheeked; 
many that have been free to walk 
the hills and the bogs and the rushes 
will be sent to walk hard streets in 
far countries; many a good plan will 
be broken; many that have gathered 
money will not stay to spend it; 
many a child will be born, and there 
will be no father at its christening 
to give it a name. They that had 
red cheeks will have pale cheeks for 
my sake; and for all that, they will 
think they are well paid.” 
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By MICHAEL ALLEN 


ION CORRY leaned upon his 

crutch, one arm resting heav- 
ily on the shoulder of an Eire cus- 
toms guard. 

“You’re a mite shaky on your 
pins, Captain,” the guard said. 

“Yes. Be all right soon.” 

“The war... . It’s with the Brit- 
ish, you were?” 

“Yes. Libya.” He stood tall, 
craning his thin neck, looking to 
the right, to the left, the sounds of 
passing feet thick around them on 
the bustling quay side. “She’s tall. 
Taller than most.” He was asking 


the guard for help in finding her. 
“And she has the full, red lips of 
the Spanish-Irish. The big, almost 
black eyes, with the color of deep 


water round them.” He was saying 
the oft-thought words aloud. “She’ll 
be walking with shoulders back, and 
a long, free stride. Peter will be 
with her—my cousin, Peter Corry.” 

The crowd was still coming off 
the Liverpool steamer, pouring into 
Dublin around both sides of Cap- 
tain Corry and the guard, like a herd 
of cattle dividing for a boulder on 
the plain. The last of them passed, 
and from across the road came a 
man running, lifting his chin to add 
another inch of height above the 
tops of the passing carts. 

“Dion, lad. Dion,” 
shouted. 

“That,” said Dion Corry, “would 
be Terence Brien, my farmer. And 
he’s alone. You’re alone, Terence?” 

“Aye, I’m alone,” said Terence. 
“They couldn’t come.” Dion shift- 
ed his arm from the guard’s shoul- 
der. Terence propped him with a 


the man 


huge hand. “My God, man,” he 
said, “those blasted Germans have 
done you in.” 

“It’s not too bad,” Dion chuckled. 
“Out of hospital a bit too soon, I 
guess. Right as rain in a few weeks. 
Only a nip in the leg:” 

They rode a hack to the railroad 
station, arriving just in time to 
catch the northern for Athlone and 
Athenry, where they’d change trains 
for the short run into Gort. 

Neither one said anything for a 
long time. Dion Corry knew that 
the old man was concerned by his 
look of illness and the thinness of 
him. Knew that he was full of 
things to be said. Why didn’t he 
talk? He’d have talk of the stables, 
and how the crops had come on 
back home at Corry House. And 
news of Jessica, and the fine Irish 
hunter with which she expected to 
take high honors on the course at 
Ennis. Why hadn’t she come? And 
Peter, who had trained the great 
hunter. Why hadn’t they come to 
meet him? 

They climbed into one of the old 
compartment coaches. Terence 
turned down the door window, set- 
tled Dion comfortably, and sprawled 
on the opposite seat. “That new 
stable boy you got for me,” he said, 
laughing, “just before you went 
away—he’s been in the jail for a 
fortnight now; charged with the 
illegal possession of a quantity of 
poteen—as the informant had it. 
Without a smile on him, he pleaded 
that he had but three jugfuls, and 
that to prevent ’im dying of the 
rheumatism.” 
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“The black-hearted rascal,” said 
Dion. He chuckled, and the smile 
stayed on his face for awhile, but 
he lapsed back into silence. The 
train rumbled on through Enfield 
and over the River Boyne and into 
the hills of Westmeath. Soon it 
swung sharply south out of Mul- 
lingar, and Dion felt the warmth of 
the sun shining on his face, and on 
the closed eyes of Terence. “You’re 
not asleep, Terence?” he asked. 

“Not asleep, man,” answered Ter- 
ence, “but I’m dreaming.” 

“Jessica knew that I was coming 
home.” He was hurt, slighted, that 


Terence had come alone. “Of course, 
I realize that no one knew just when 
the boat would dock. But then, it 
could have been only a matter of 
waiting a day at most.” 

“Now, lad,” said Terence softly, 
“she’s a girl alone, with a big place 


to keep and too few to help run 
things. The white mare is foaling. 
She and Peter have to keep close 
watch of her—together,” 

There was a pause before that last 
word. For months, after Dion went 
away, Jessica had stayed to herself. 
Terence would see her on an early 
morning, standing on the cliff over- 
looking the Atlantic, watching the 
waves beat in along the strand; see 
her staring out through the mists 
toward the Aran Islands. Now and 
then, when the mails came from 
England, she’d stop over and have 
a talk with Peter Corry. But Peter 
stayed to himself, also. That is, for 
months he did, becoming a quieter 
man the time. Until, finally, he too 
went out on the cliffs in the morn- 
ing. Terence from his cottage near 
the stables could see the two of them 
standing together there, looking out 
over the ocean. And now, the two 
of them are looking after the white 
mare—together. 
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“It should be a fine foal,” said 
Dion. “Out of the white mare, by 
Radical.” The stallion was a red- 
roan. Dion moved in his seat, free- 
ing his face to the sun. It was good. 
The air bore the scent of cedar, and 
then, as the train moved along, of 
heather and of gorse. Dion thought 
of that evening when he’d left Corry 
House to join the British army. 

He had shaken hands with Peter. 
“Be a good lad,” he said, although 
Peter was as old as himself. “I 
can’t understand why you’re doing 
this, Dion,” he had said. “This 
isn’t our scrap, you know; and isn’t 
ever likely to be.” 

Then Dion had gotten into the 
cart, with a fine hackney mare be- 
tween the shafts, and Jessica drove 
him off to the station. She was 
quiet. Her attitude gave plain hint 
of disapproval of the thing he was 
doing. That she had disapproved 
from the first, Dion knew. “I’ve got 
to get in it,” he told her. She won- 
dered why. “Well,” he said, “you 
and Peter can’t see this fuss as I 
do. I’m trying to forget old rancors. 
Long ago, I learned to feel and think 
much as the English feel and think. 
I can’t forget that I speak the same 
language; that I’ve been bred on the 
same stanzas, the same paragraphs; 
the same manners and sense of what 
is decent. And that freedom means 
the same thing to me that it means 
to them.” 

Jessica turned her face to him. 
“And you’ve forgotten,” she said 
gravely, “that for Ireland the strug- 
gle to understand what freedom 
means has brought many a bitter 
lesson —the pillaging, devastating 
wrath of a Cromwell burning his 
way over the countryside. And the 
Black and Tans.” 

There had been no heat in the way 
she said it. She said it with the calm 
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voice of a teacher prompting a stum- 
bling child with a recitation sup- 
posedly long since memorized. Dion 
knew all that, and fell silent under 
the chiding, watching the lift and 
fall of the horse’s hoofs as they cov- 
ered the miles to Ennistimon. The 
train had been late. On a slow wind 
blowing from the south floated the 
seeds of the dandelion and the wil- 
lowherb. From the distance came 
the harsh cry of a curlew. 

When he got down from the cart 
he stood looking at Jessica, wanting 
to kiss her good-by. And suddenly 
he’d felt he didn’t want to go. And 
he looked down at her boots pressed 
against the dashboard. When they 
were children together he used to 
soap Jessica’s boots. He knew them 
intimately, every wrinkle and every 
scar. He had watched the growth 
of them to the fine slender things 
they now were. He used to run the 
short way to her father’s house in 
the morning before Jessica was out 
of bed. First to the stables, where 
old Dan kept the Ortega horses in 
gleaming fitness. Then past the 
byre and into the kitchen, where 
cook Kathleen would look up from 
her work, and then over at the boots 
standing there near the chimney 
corner. Here was young Dion Corry 
come to pay homage to his lady. 

“I’m not forgetting the Crom- 
wells, nor the late troubles,” he said. 
Jessica slapped her knee with her 
held gloves. “But this time, the 
English are right. That knowledge 
drags me into it.” He grinned shy- 
ly. “Besides, to an Irishman, there’s 
a siren song in the screech of the 
shells.” 

“Yes,” Jessica nodded her head, 
“for some—it takes no other call 
than that—even though it be not 
their cause.” 

Then the train pulled in. Jessica 
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leaned down and grasped his hand. 
“Take care,” she said, unsmiling. 
And she turned the cart and drove 
off. 

He sailed from Cobh. Seven weeks 
later he was with the British forces 
in Norway. And from thence, back 
to Aberdeen, Scotland, and on to 
Liverpool, where he sailed for the 
French lines in Flanders. Then 
came the invasion of the lowlands 
by the German juggernauts, and the 
retreat from Belgium to the coast. 
And finally, the Spartan stand at 
Dunkirk, and Dion without a 
scratch. But later, Libya. He re- 
membered the fragments of shell 
falling like salt from some olym- 
pian shaker. The feeling of being 
whirled away in the blackness of 
a roaring tornado. And after that, 
the darkness and the pain for a long 
time. And then a hand on his head, 
that puzzling hand that seemed to 
reach out of eternity into his hell 
of numbed agony. But the body 
wounds had not been too bad, only 
the leg gave trouble for long. 


The clicking of the car wheels 
over the rails slackened. For an 
instant Dion felt the old terror that 
the leg might never be right again. 
But it would—it must, given time. 
The decreased speed of the train 
seemed like the coming again of de- 
lirium, when the sounds of speech 
and the ticking of a clock are first 
fast, then slow. He was still very 
weak. 

“Terence.” The sound of his own 
voice startled him, it seemed so loud. 

“Aye, man,” Terence answered. 
“I thought you were asleep, you’ve 
been so quiet there, and your eyes 
drawn shut. What is it, Dion?” 

“It’s . . . nothing,” he said. “I 
was just wondering. ... Where are 
we?” But he didn’t care, really. He 
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wanted to ask about Jessica, but he 
couldn’t, not yet. He let his head 
fall back on the cushion, limply, like 
a new-hatched bird too weak to 
feed. 

In a little more than an hour the 
train pulled in to Gort. Dion sat in 
the station while Terence went off 
to the garage to get the two-seater. 
Many another warrior had come to 
Gort in the old days, thought Dion— 
when the town was the seat of the 
King of Connacht. But there were 
people about to greet them, and 
them coming home. He felt hurt, 
and sad for himself, that neither 
Peter nor Jessica had come to Dub- 
lin. And now they hadn’t even come 
to the train. Of course, he should 
have telegraphed. They couldn’t 
know what train. And it was not 
their way to make a fuss, or be lav- 
ish in the showing of sentiment. 

It was dark as they sped out of 
town. On the air was the odor of 
turf fires, started in the cottages to 
take the chill off the night. Dion 
pulled up his coat collar and settled 
down in the seat. The road seemed 
rougher than he had remembered it. 
Soon they’d be passing the ancient 
round tower, lying over on the right; 
and then the dark stretch of road 
along the lakes on the left, where 
he’d been frightened as a boy by the 
whirring, unplaceable cry of the 
nightjar. 

Terence chatted of the neighbors, 
and the fine stock he had seen at the 
show in Ennis. He chuckled, and 
said that Peter had begun to paint 
again—any and everybody who'd 
agree to sit for a portrait. Even 
Terence himself had been put to 
canvas. And there was a self-por- 
trait, looking very like — with its 
sandy hair and its pale gray eyes, 
and its prominent, thin nose on a 
long face. Dion wanted to ask 
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whether Peter had painted Jessica. 
But he stopped the question, taking 
out his pipe and filling it slowly. 

Terence braked the car and turned 
sharply through the cut stone gate- 
way of Corry House. For a mo- 
ment the two men sat without stir- 
ring. The only sounds were the 
wash of the surf on the strand be- 
low, and the songs of insects, and 
the occasional cry of a gull, startled 
from his resting place along the 
cliff. The hoof of a horse struck 
against a stall in the stables. 

“A rousing welcome, Terence,” 
Dion said bitterly, and then was 
sorry. 

In the great kitchen a turf fire 
was burning. Dion could smell the 
smoke and hear the sputtery sough- 
ing of draught in the chimney. The 
footsteps of a woman came down 
the outside stairway. 


“Here comes Mrs. Martin,” said 


Dion. “She'll be wanting to know 
who’s invading her. kitchen at this 
time o’ night. And we’ll put her to 
the stove—I’m as hungry as an 
anaconda.” 

Mrs. Martin bustled in. “Dear 
boy!” And her hands reaching out 
to him, caught themselves in an at- 
titude of prayer. “The curse of a 
dying mother be on them,” she said, 
softly, but bitterly. “You’re sick, 
boy. And they’ve crippled you.” 

Dion grinned at her and clasped 
her shoulders. “But even the halt 
and lame can be hungry. Woman, 
I’m starved. Get me some food.” 

Half laughing, half crying, she 
scurried off to the kitchen. 

Later, in bed, Dion lay still, 
listening to the sound of Terence’s 
foosteps cross the yard toward the 
stables. Down the road he heard 
the thudding beat of a horse’s hoofs. 
Then the rhythm broke, and for a 
moment there was an unsteady 
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clopping while the beast settled 

down to a walk. The iron shoes 
struck the cobbled gutter in the 
yard. That would be Peter—com- 
ing back from Jessica’s. He heard 
his shout: “Hi, Terence! Back?” 
After that the muffled voices of the 
two men. Terence would be tell- 
ing Peter to be quiet; that Dion was 
asleep. 

But it wasn’t so. Dion Corry was 
far from sleep. He was thinking. 
Thinking that in a few weeks’ time 
—months, perhaps—he’d be able to 
give over the crutch for a cane. And 
then, soon after, the cane could go 
—the leg would be right, and he 
could ride again with Jessica. Gal- 
loping along past the orchard, and 
so to the cliffs. And the soft voice 
of Jessica, speaking of the clouds 
banking up in the west; of the 
thunderheads rolling down. And 
they’d imagine the speed of them 
by the speed of the wind whipping 
at their legs. 

He heard Peter’s light footfalls on 
the stairs, tiptoeing past the door, 
and on to his own room. Dion 
wished that he had come in, but 
knew that Peter thought him 
asleep. Still he lay awake and 
thoughtful; remembering the days 
when the three of them had been 
children together; and that first 
time, when Peter and he had left 
for school in England. He remem- 
bered the first going and the last. 
And he remembered the letters he 
had written Jessica. Formal and 
stiff, for the most part—until, that 
last year, he had confessed that he 
loved her. And then, after he had 
come home to stay, there was no 
more talk of love. But it was a 
solidly accepted thing between 
them, made manifest chiefly in that 
Jessica did nothing without con- 
sulting Dion. She seemed to regard 
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the presence of Peter as quite nat- 
ural and free, but always a second- 
ary thing. 

But now, he thought, the posi- 
tions have changed. When the 
mare is foaling, it’s Peter who must 
be depended upon for help, be asked 
for advice. And all the while he’d 
been in the wars, it had been Peter 
who had ridden with Jessica; who 
had watched the cloudbanks from 
the top of the cliffs. He pushed 
the thoughts aside. There had nev- 
er been jealousy in his heart for 
Peter—there should never be. 

He awoke with the smell of to- 
bacco in the room. His eyes still 
filled with sleep, he turned over 
when Peter spoke. “Hello, stout 
fellow,” he said. 

“Peter, lad.” Their hands were 
together, the old intimate feeling 
warm between them. 

“Jessica will be over soon. I told 
her you’d come. Got her up with a 
rock against her window.” 

“Did the mare foal last night?” 

“She did. And a beautiful boy 
it is. Looks just like his father.” 

“I hope he'll have his father’s 
virtues. Get me a suit, will you 
Pete? And some linen, while I try 
to shave.” 

“Hadn’t you better lie abed for a 
day or so, old man? You look 
pretty peaky yet. What is it—the 
chest?” 

“No. Only the leg. Just takes 
time. It'll be as good as new, they 
promised me.” 

They were half down the stairs 
when they heard Jessica’s running 
footsteps, coming rapidly over the 
wide tiles of the hallway. 

“Oh, Dion,” she said rather loud- 
ly, as she came up the stairway. 
“You do look so awfully seedy. Did 
they do you up badly?” 

There was no caress between 
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them, no touching of hands. The 
crutch and Peter’s helping arm 
could account for that. 

“How’s the foal doing this morn- 
ing?” Dion asked. 

“Very spry, eating heartily, and 
not too wobbly,” answered Jessica. 

There was strain between them. 
Dion felt it. Indefinable, subtle, but 
there. It lay lightly between the 
three of them. And during the days 
—the weeks—that followed, it did 
not dissipate. The knowledge grew 
in Dion that during his absence 
Peter and Jessica had drawn closer 
together. Perhaps they were in 
love? But of this, he was not sure. 
There was no open indication of it. 
But there was no longer the old ten- 
derness and understanding between 
Jessica and himself. Of that, there 
was no doubt. Could it be only be- 
cause of what he believed, because 
he had fought side by side with the 
English? Dion was not blind to 
Jessica’s dislike of the English. He 
knew that her only brother had 
been killed fighting with the Black 
and Tans, and her bitterness was 
great. This shouldn’t be. She 
should be shown that this present 
fight was not only England’s, but 
the fight of every man who loved 
and believed in freedom and truth 
and right. 

The weeks turned into months, 
and Dion found no opportunity to 
talk of it all to Jessica. All through 
the period of his convalescence, 
they were seldom alone together. 
Always there was Peter, or Ter- 
ence, or Mrs. Martin. And the wall 
of coldness grew so high between 
them that Dion despaired of ever 
putting it down. There was seem- 
ingly warm friendship, but the wall 
was there none the less. 

All mention of the war was care- 
fully left unsaid amongst them all 
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until one night Terence, Jessica, 
Peter and Dion were listening to a 
news broadcast on the wireless. 
The Russians were holding. They 
seemed almost more than men. The 
commentator spoke of their high 
courage, their indomitable will. 

“What wonderful fighters they 
are.” Jessica’s words were low, 
seemed torn from her with almost 
grudging admiration. It was as 
though she spoke her thoughts 
aloud without conscious volition. 

“They know they’re right,” Dion 
said. He looked at Jessica, but she 
did not raise her eyes. “They’re 
fighting for their very right to live. 
For their freedom. And for ours, 
and for all the free peoples of the 
world.” ; 

Nothing more was said. The 
broadcast had stopped, the conver- 
sation took over casual things. 

The next day, news of Pearl Har- 
bor came. “I’m going back,” Dion 
said. “I’m well enough. The leg 
is completely healed.” 

“Oh, no,” Jessica said, 
Not again.” 
room, they were alone. She came 
over to him. Her eyes held things 
he had not seen there for all the 
months he had been home. “Don’t 
go, Dion. I...” And she would 
have said more, but just then Mrs. 
Martin came into the room and 
quickly, inexplicably, Jessica was 
gone for home. 

Dion and Peter spent the morn- 
ing in the stables, the good smell of 
horses mixed with the dry odors of 
hay and oats strong around them; 
and of old sweated leather. They 
passed through the row of stalls 
and came out into the yard in the 
early afternoon sunlight. Up on 
the veranda of the house, both men 
leaned against the railing, looking 
off over the rough, limestone coun- 


“not yet. 
Peter had left the 





try toward Hag’s Head and the 
Cliffs of Moher. 

Dion broke the silence that had 
fallen between them. “I'll be going 
soon again,” he said. “This time, I 
think [ll join the Yanks. They’re 
fine fighters; it would be good to be 
with them.” 

Peter coughed to clear his throat. 
Dion could hear his hand rubbing 
over a stubbly chin. “I think I 
know now how you feel, Dion.” He 
paused. Dion waited for him to go 
on. “I’ve come to think you’re 
right,” Peter continued. “These 
Japs —I don’t like them — no one 
can. And America. It’s a good 
country, Dion. I spent some time 
there, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. Have you remem- 
bered, Peter, that they fought each 
other once? Brother against broth- 
er. It wasn’t good.” 

“Yes, I remember. 
of that. 
Skies 

There was silence between them 
for a time, then Peter spoke again. 
“These months you’ve been home,” 
he spoke slowly at first, “they 
haven’t been easy for you—nor for 
me, either. After you left... I 
don’t know whether you'll under- 
stand, Dion . . . several times I 
almost packed my things to follow 
you over. But it wasn’t my scrap. 
I’m not a fighting man, Dion. All 
Irishmen aren’t you know.” He 
laughed a little. “But somehow or 
other it didn’t seem right to have 
you pitching in to it and me staying 
back breeding horses, raising pigs; 
riding and shooting and fishing.” 

He scratched a match and lit a 
cigarette, and the next few words 
came with a throttled tone, as a 
man talking with smoke in his 
throat. “It was tough on Jessica, 
too, Dion. It’s you she loves—not 
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The Irish and the Eng- 
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me. I know that. Oh, I tried. I’m 
no damn good, Dion. I tried. But 
it isn’t me.” The words were tum- 
bling out now. They must be said 
—all said. “Remember, Dion, when 
we were kids—the free-bootin’ days 
when we were the knights of the 
Red Branch, galloping our ponies 
across the old meadow, rescuing 
our Lily Maid, Jessica.” He chuckled 
softly, remembering. “And once, 
when we played that your head was 
cut off in a furious battle, Jessica 
knelt beside you and wept real tears 
—for you, Dion.” 

Dion nodded his head. “I remem- 
ber,” he said. 

“There wasn’t a place you might 
have gone in those days that I 
wouldn’t have followed after. The 
time we sailed into that cave under 
the cliff, in Terence’s currach, and 
the tide coming in fast and threat- 
ening to lock us up in that black 
hole. I was frightened. Maybe you 
were, too.” 

“I was that. 
grinned. 

“But you didn’t show it. You 
didn’t let me know. You got us out, 
too. You kept your head—you, not 
me.” He bobbed his head slowly 
up and down. “But this time, Dion 
—this war. It wasn’t our fight. It 
was England’s. It didn’t seem 
right for you to go. Besides, there 
were other things. There’s the land 
—Jessica’s and yours—from which 
I couldn’t tear myself for a cause 
not wholly mine. Oh, I know what 
you said—what you said even then, 
in the very beginning—that the 
fight to ensure our kind of life was 
motive enough for all men. You 
were right, Dion. I see it now. 
And I was wrong. It is our fight. 
But I’m not a fighting man. I...” 


Scared stiff.” Dion 


*Yoo-hoo!” Jessica was calling 
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from the path below. “Come on. 
We're going for a sail.” 

The two men came down the 
steps and set off with her for the 
little harbor cove beneath the cliff, 
where she kept her 30-footer. She 
brought cushions out of the shed 
and put them down on the deck, 
propped them against the mast. 
“Let Peter run it. He’s gotten to 
be quite a good sailor—especially 
with the motor going.” She laughed. 
She was very gay. Dion sat down 
beside her on the bright cushions. 

The auxiliary started its smooth 
sputtering, and the boat moved out 
with an undulant motion. . Later, 
Dion helped with the flapping sails 
and Peter cut off the motor. The 
boat careened in a strong wind as 
they headed into South Sound. 

Off to the left, not so far away, 
was the Aran Island of Inisheer, 
looking like a wrinkled gray mound 
of stone in the distance. Closer up, 
there would be gulleys of green, 
with cattle feeding in them, and 
thatched cottages tucked away in 
every cranny. And atop the heights, 
old ruins here and there; old stone 
forts, and the ruins of ancient 
churches, and a stone cross visible 
from the water. 

And up farther, past Black Head, 
and coming into the North Sound, 
the uplands of West Connacht and 
the mountains of Connemara push- 
ing through the haze of distance. 

Dion let his head fall back against 
the straining mast. Jessica’s dark 
head was very close. Dion closed 
his eyes. But he could still see the 
whip of the wind tossing the brown 
silken curls so near him. He 
pressed his skull hard against the 
mast; the quivering pull of the sail 
made his jaws shake. He dropped 
both hands to brace himself. Be- 
neath his fingers were Jessica’s fin- 
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gers. 
her. 

“I’m going soon,” he said. 

She pulled her hand from under 
his, gently. “I supposed so,” she 
said, quietly and low. 

Peter called from his seat in the 
stern. Dion missed the words, as 
the wind caught them up and car- 
ried half the syllables away. Jes- 
sica called back: “I think so.” She 
turned to Dion. “He says it’s get- 
ting rougher up ahead. Looks as 
though there’s a squall rolling in. 
Do you want to go on?” 

Dion looked to the side and up 
at the sky. “Yes,” he said, “let’s 
go on. Pete’s a good sailor.” It 
would be fine with the spray whip- 
ping at his face, and the boat buck- 
ing the lashing white water. Jes- 
sica was not afraid—that he knew. 

They were quiet. The boat was 
slipping close to the rocks of Ini- 
sheer. They could hear the never- 
ceasing surf battering against the 
low cliffs. The boat was pitching 
now. Tossing like a dead, dry leaf 
on the autumn wind. The first wash 
of spray wet the deck and there was 
a song in the halyards, and the 
sails. Dion thought of an old crone 
riding through a gale on a bony nag, 
singing a monotone; and her skirts 
slapping the beast’s old ribs. 

“Listen, Dion,” Jessica said, her 
voice high against the force of the 
wind. “I’ve been wanting to tell 
you. If you go back—if you fight 
again in this war... .” The wind 
was carrying away her words. Dion 
pushed up to his knees. He tried 
to take her hand again, but she 
pulled away, stood up. “No, Dion, 
not yet. Let me tell you first.” She 
rose to to her feet. “Sit down, girl!” 
Dion screamed at her. “Sit down!” 

The first drops of rain were pelt- 
ing down, the air was almost 


He rolled his head toward 
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opaque. To the right of them the 
wild ocean lashed against the sides 
of the island cliff. But the surf was 
hardly to be heard—with the wind 
in their ears. 

Peter shouted to them. Dion 
turned his head straining his ears 
to catch the sounds. He was on his 
feet now. Jessica grasped his 
shoulder as Peter started to swing 
the boat about. It was riding high 
on great pounding waves. One of 
them hit with terrific force as the 
boat heeled. Dion grabbed for a 
stay with his right hand and felt 
Jessica’s clutch loosen from his 
shoulder before his free arm could 
reach her. He heard the splash. 
Over the noise of the storm he heard 
her scream. Before the scream had 
died he was in the water. Peter 
saw the dive, sensed rather than 
knew, what had happened. He 
brought the sails down and swung 
the tiller hard round, almost with 
one motion. Helplessness engulfed 
him. There was nothing he could 
do. Nothing but try to hold the 
boat fast and watch. There was no 
sign of Jessica. But she was a 
strong swimmer, he told himself. 
Dion will get her out. He'll bring 
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her back. Dion will bring her back. 
Then he saw Dion’s head, slipping 
away toward the island on the crest 
of a wave. The next wave washed 
him backward. He heard a faint 
shout — Jessica’s voice coming to 
him during a lull in the wind. Then 
he saw them both. Dion had 
reached her. But they were mak- 
ing no progress against the wind 
and water. 

My God, what a fool! Why didn’t 
he start the motor! Should have 
thought of that at once. In an in- 
stant he had it going. He brought 
the boat closer to the dark, bobbing 
heads.- Reached down and pulled 
Jessica over. Helped Dion in. 

With the rain pouring down on 
them, the gusty wind beating the 
water into whitecaps, Jessica’s head 
was against Dion’s heart, her shiv- 
ering body close in his arms. “Oh, 
darling,” she said, “I was trying to 
tell you. I know you’re right—I 
know it now. It is our fight. I'll 
wait. You'll come back.” 

And they felt neither the cold nor 
the wind; nor did they see the 
angry waters turned gray from the 
gray sky, as Peter turned the boat 
and sailed for home. 


SS 


petra per cent of the book notes we get now tell us we 
simply must learn all about Africa, Asia, Europe, North and 
South America, Baffin’s Bay, Spitzbergen, the Faroe Isles, East 
Orange, Lower California, Borneo, the folklore of the Bantus, the 
Hindu caste system and miscellaneous. .. . This is absurd; and even 


if it were true, we should feel plumb obstinate. 


Nobody has to 


know all those things. It isn’t masses of unrelated information peo- 
ple need anyhow, but principles to go by, without which the informa- 


tion means nothing. 


—I. M. P., in the Herald Tribune Books, January 23d. 





MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


HEN Thomas Moore, about 140 
years ago, decided to write a 
series of poems to traditional Irish 
melodies, it was his professed in- 
tention to popularize Irish music 
among singers who knew only the 


English language, and thus make 


possible a wider appreciation for 
this music outside Ireland, while at 
the same time preserving for many 
Irishmen the musical heritage which 
they were in danger of losing be- 
cause of the enemy’s war on their 
language, their institutions, and 
their culture. Moore succeeded be- 
yond his expectations in this great 
conservative and civilizing endeav- 
or: for years following their publi- 
cation, his Irish Melodies were sung, 


studied, and imitated not only in 
Ireland but in England, on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and in America. 
Further, his poems to Irish music 
became treasured for their intrinsic 
value and apt sentiments, quite 


apart from the music. At present, 
both poems and music enjoy much 
less favor, yet the music to which 
Moore wrote is no less glorious than 
before, and the poems he wrote to 
it have established him, in the judg- 
ment of more than one competent 
critic, as the greatest lyricist since 
Shakespeare. 

We protest the present neglect of 
the Irish Melodies. What though 
a few of the poems, not necessarily 
the finest, appear occasionally in an- 
thologies of verse designed to guide 
college sophomores on their sketchy 
surveys of English literature. What 
though two or three of the tunes 
are popular among radio singers. 


The Melodies deserve a far healthier 
currency. Their decline from favor, 
and the obstacles to their restora- 
tion, are not a reflection of poetic or 
musical deficiencies, but rather of 
misunderstanding and neglect on 
the part of critics and the general 
public. 

The neglect of the music reflects 
simply a lack of enterprise on the 
part of composers, arrangers, and 
program makers, too few of whom 
have learned what can be done with 
Irish material, despite Beethoven’s 
exemplary use of it for the melodic 
and rhythmic ingredients of one of 
his greatest symphonies—the Sev- 
enth. The misunderstanding and 
neglect of Moore’s poems to Irish 
music has a more complex explana- 
tion, since it proceeds only partly 
from changes in taste and verse 
fashions, and partly from the fact 
that Moore’s poetry, as his life, rep- 
resented a not easily resolvable com- 
promise. The charm of his person- 
ality permitted him to move with 
freedom while he lived between two 
domains— England and _ Ireland. 
Since then, however, his reputation 
has fallen between these nations, 
neither of them exclusively entitled 
to claim it, and therefore the less 
strongly impelled to do so. 

Critics of either English or Irish 
bias have had difficulty discriminat- 
ing what was native to them in the 
verse of the Irish Melodies from 
what was foreign. The result has 
been a lack of solidity and precision 
in their judgments: they have not 
penetrated to bed rock. For in- 
stance, the relationship of Moore’s 
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poems to the music that inspired 
them has never been thoroughly ex- 
plored, although an understanding 
of this relationship is basic to any 
clear view of the poet’s aims and 
art, any clear view of his accom- 
plishments as a craftsman in verse, 
any clear view of what he owed 
to England or Ireland. Hence, a 
clarification of the nature and quali- 
ties of Moore’s Irish Melodies, and 
especially a review of the relation- 
ship between the verse and its mu- 
sic, may well aid in effecting a more 
sympathetic and informed consid- 
eration of the Melodies, and a keen- 
er sense of their value than cur- 
rently obtains. 


When these Melodies first ap- 
peared, Moore’s English public 
found the poems, as well as the mu- 
sic, remarkable for their originality 
of form, rhythm, and mood. Yet his 
forms and rhythms and many of his 


moods were not really new, for they 
had characterized Gaelic poetry for 
over a century before he wrote. It 
was not that Moore consciously imi- 
tated Gaelic poetry—Gaelic was a 
language of which he knew but a 
few phrases, a language which, de- 
spite his Irish birth, he desired to 
see die out! Rather, Moore unin- 
tentionally duplicated basic charac- 
teristics of Gaelic poetry because he 
so faithfully reflected the character- 
istics of Irish national music, in 
those poems which he wrote to it. 
And this music had provided a 
vehicle for the lyrics and, indeed, 
had shaped the whole style of Gaelic 
poets for at least a century before 
Moore’s time. Like Moore, Gaelic 
poets had used well-known melo- 
dies as the vehicle of their poems. 
Like him, they had faithfully re- 
flected (and, unlike him, had often 
determined) its forms, rhythms, 
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and moods. Irish music thus served, 
through Moore’s lyrics, as the bridge 
linking Gaelic verse with English, 
and conveying Gaelic rhythms and 
flavor to it. So far as form and 
rhythm are concerned, Moore in his 
Irish Melodies, was simply an Irish 
poet who didn’t happen to know the 
Irish language. 

The Irish music familiar to Moore, 
though it did not adequately repre- 
sent the variety or the splendor of 
Irish musical art, nevertheless made 
up a body of melody more subtle 
and intense, more superb in style 
and content — within comparable 
formal limits — than the national 
music of any land save his own. Of 
this body of Irish melodies, some of 
those most unusual in form and 
rhythm inspired Moore’s finest ly- 
rics. Such melodies seemed to chal- 
lenge his genius, to kindle his in- 
spiration at its highest levels. His 
faithful adherence to the structure 
and nuances of the music may be 
readily verified, because it was 
Moore’s basic principle, in wedding 
the words to the music, to match 
the poetic line with the musical 
phrase, the poetic accent with the 
musical accent, and, when practica- 
ble, the syllable with the note. This 
principle operates with utmost 
strictness in his greatest lyrics, 
some of which we present in part, 
as illustrative of his qualities and 
technique. 

In “The Irish Peasant to His 
Mistress,” an Irish peasant ex- 
presses allegorically his devotion to 
the Church. The poetic line is here 
of extreme breadth, sustained with- 
out monotony or stiffness by means 
of an effective sequence of rhythms. 
In the music which occasioned the 
poem, Moore found the source of an 
inspiration so fervent and sincere 
that it lacks a little the brilliance 
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of his characteristic eloquence, 
though it breathes a loyalty truly 
devout—an effect partially depend- 
ent on the intensification resulting 
from the shortening of the rhythmic 
units in the second portion of the 
lines: 


{ 
“Through grief and through danger 
thy smile hath cheer’d my way, 
Till hope seem’d to bud from each 
thorn that round me lay; 
The darker our fortune, the bright- 
er our pure love burn’d, 
Till shame into glory, till fear into 
zeal was turn’d; 
Yes, slave as I was, in thy arms 
my spirit felt free, 
And bless’d even the sorrows that 
made me more dear to thee. 


“Thy rival was honour’d, while thou 

wert wrong’d and scorn’d, 

Thy crown was of briers, while 
gold her brows adorn’d; 

She woo’d me to temples, whilst 
thou lays’t hid in caves; 

Her friends were all masters, while 
thine, alas! were slaves; 

Yet cold in the earth, at thy feet, 
I would rather be, 

Than wed what I lov’d not, or turn 
one thought from thee.” 


What some consider Moore’s 
finest lyric is distinguished by a line 
of great breadth, sustained with 
perfect naturalness, with no hint of 
structural weakness. This lyric is 
wedded with complete fidelity to its 
music: an exact correspondence 
prevails between the musical and 
the poetic accent; a virtually com- 
plete one, between note and sylla- 
ble; an exact one, between the repe- 
tition of phrases in the music and 
the repetition of rhymes in the stan- 
za; and an exact one, between the 
number of lines in the stanza and 
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the number of phrases in the mel- 
ody. The lyric derives its poignancy 
from its rhythms as much as from 
the aptness of its imagery and lan- 
guage: their variety and sequence 
effect a marvelous fluidity and an 
organically complex inter-relation- 
ship of accent, and make possible 
the most exquisite modulations. 


“At the mid hour of night, when 
stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we lov’d, when 
life shone warm in thine eye; 
And I think oft, if spirits can 
steal from the regions of air, 
To revisit past scenes of delight, 
thou wilt come to me there, 
And tell me our love is remem- 
ber’d, even in the sky. 


“Then I sing the wild song ’twas 
once, such pleasure to hear! 

When our voices, commingling, 
breath’d, like one, on the ear; 

And, as Echo far off through the 
vale my sad orison rolls, 

I think, oh my love! ’tis thy 
voice, from the Kingdom of 
Souls, 

Faintly answering still the notes 
that once were so dear.” 


Echo appears in another of 
Moore’s finest lyrics, one that is 
quiet in tone, delicately subdued, 
perfectly balanced, and unusually 
expressive even in stanzaic struc- 
ture. A little Irish tune of peculiar 
and quite rare form provided the 
occasion for “Echo,” one of the least 
appreciated, relatively, of all the 
poems in the Irish Melodies. Accent- 
for-accent and note-for-syllable cor- 
respondence between verse and mu- 
sic is perfect in the first and second, 
and fourth and fifth, lines, which 
are set to pairs of identical musical 
phrases. 
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“How sweet the answer Echo 
makes 
To music at night, 
When, rous’d by lute or horn, she 
wakes, 
And far away, o’er lawns and 
lakes, 
Goes answering light. 


“Yet love hath echoes truer far, 
And far more sweet, 
Than e’er beneath the moonlight’s 
star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 
The songs repeat. 


“*Tis when the sigh, in youth sin- 
cere, 
And only then,— 
The sigh that’s breath’d for one to 
hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear, 
Breath’d back again!” 


Rhythms such as characterize the 
poems just quoted recur through- 
out Moore’s poems to Irish music, 
often in a livelier tempo, often in 
stately and solemn measure, and al- 
ways in strict synchronization with 
the rhythms of this music. But 
Moore excels not only in fitting 
words to melody: he is equally su- 
perb at fitting poetic form to con- 
tent. Nowhere in his poems is there 
a finer accommodation of poetic 
form and rhythm to the mood and 
substance to be conveyed than in the 
laments for his friend the martyred 
patriot Robert Emmet, for Emmet’s 
beloved, and for the Ireland which, 
through Emmet, enjoyed another 
vain glimpse of freedom. 

For Robert Emmet: 


“Oh! breathe not his name, let it 
sleep in the shade, 

Where cold and unhonour’d his 
relics are laid: 
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Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears 
that we shed 

As the night-dew that falls on the 
grass o’er his head.” 


For Sarah Curran: 


“She is far from the land where her 
young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her, sigh- 
ing: 
But coldly she turns from their 
gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is 
lying.” 


For Ireland: 


“Tis gone, and for ever, the light 
we saw breaking, © 
Like Heaven’s first dawn o’er the 
sleep of the dead— 
When Man, from the slumber of 
ages awaking, 
Look’d upward and bless’d the 
pure ray, ere it fled. 
*Tis gone, and the gleams it has 
left of its burning 
But deepen the long night of bond- 
age and mourning, 
That dark o’er the kingdoms of 
earth is returning, 
And darkest of all, hapless Erin, 
o’er thee!” 


However compelling the beauty of 
Moore’s verse when he is moved by 
the contemplation of broken hopes 
and lost causes, he was by no means 
a specialist in sadness. On the con- 
trary, he is often consummately deft 
in the lighter numbers—in gal- 
lantry, humor, piquant and even 
magical moods, and the honest yet 
not heavy expression of domestic 
affections. ‘ 

The lilting and gracefully trip- 
ping measures of Moore’s poem to 
the melody Oonagh, music of the 
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fairies, evoke a mood of nocturnal 
enchantment. The poem’s unusual 
stanzaic structure reflects the un- 
usual structure of its music, and the 
atmosphere suggested by the music 
is heightened by the extent to which 
the poetic accent falls on vowel 
sounds of dark or pallid colors— 
such as o, u and broad a—and also 
by the number of liquid and nasal 
consonants—such as J, m, and n. 


“The day had sunk in dim showers, 
But midnight now, with lustre 
meek, 
Illumin’d all the pale flowers, 
Like hope upon a mourner’s 
cheek. 
I said (while 
The moon’s smile 
Play’d o’er a stream, in dimpling 
bliss), 
‘The moon looks 
‘On many brooks 
‘The brook can see no moon but 
this’; 
And thus, I thought, our fortunes 
run, 
For many a lover looks to thee, 
While oh! I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me.” 


One of Moore’s most charming 
fancies combines two of his favorite 
themes — the praise of beauty and 
the praise of wine: 


“They tell us that Love in his fairy 
bower ; 
Had two blush - roses, of birth 
divine; 
He sprinkled the one with a rain- 
bow’s shower, 
But bath’d the other with man- 
tling wine. 
Soon did the buds 
That drank of the floods 
Distill’d by the rainbow, decline 
and fade; 


While those which the tide 
Of ruby had dy’d 
All blushed into beauty, like thee, 
sweet maid!” 


The gallant manner and the 
praise of wine, combining with an 
element of the grotesque, result in 
some verses that are delightfully 
blithe in manner, despite the poten- 
tially solemn character of their sub- 
stance: 


“When in death I shall calmly re- 
cline, 
O bear my heart, to my mistress 
dear; 
Tell her it liv’d upon ‘smiles and 
wine 
Of the brightest hue, while it 
linger’d here. 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow 
To sully a heart so brilliant and 
light; 
But balmy drops of the red grape 
borrow, 
To bathe the relic from morn till 


night.” 


The poet gives way to pure jollity 
in his rollicking drinking songs: 


“Fill the bumper fair! 
Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of care 
Smoothes away a wrinkle.” 


But even the wine and the ale do 
not permanently transcend life’s 
bittersweet: 


“One bumper at parting!—though 
many 
Have circled the board since we 
met, 
The fullest, the saddest of any, 
Remains to be crown’d by us yet. 
The sweetness that pleasure hath 
in it, 
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Is always so slow to come forth, 

That seldom, alas, till the minute 

It dies, do we know half its 
worth.” 


Whether jovial or tender, Moore’s 
lyrics of love, friendship, and the 
cup owe their inspiration to the 
mood of the music to which they are 
set, and they also owe to this music 
their form, rhythms, nuances — 
often, even the arrangement of their 
rhymes. Like the Gaelic poets who 
were his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors, Moore faithfully reflected 
Irish music, and for this reason his 
verse is closer to theirs than to the 
verse of any other body of poets 
not completely under his influence. 
Moore’s poems differ, however, from 
Gaelic verse in several important re- 
spects——notably in the much more 
elaborate verse ornament employed 
by the Gaelic poets. These poets ap- 
plied their verse ornament in ac- 
cordance with an intricate system 
unlike anything in non-Celtic verse. 
Moore’s practice reveals no familiar- 
ity with this system. Rather, his 
education in verse was from non- 
Celtic sources. 

His familiarity with English verse 
fashions of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury did not always contribute con- 
structively to his development as a 
poet. His acquisitions from Eng- 
lish sources did not always blend 
happily with the Irish elements of 
his poetry. This is true as regards 
both style and substance, sentiment 
and technique. Striving to accom- 
modate the devices of English verse 
to Irish music, Moore sometimes re- 
lied on types of rhyme that pass in 
sung poetry, but that may be ques- 
tionable in a mere reading. Had he 
known Gaelic poetry, possibly he 
would have attempted to apply the 
Gaelic system of verse ornament to 
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his lyrics, rather than remain solely 
dependent on his more limited and 
less appropriate heritage of English 
poetic device. In the matter of poetic 
language and imagery also, Moore 
suffered from a lack of familiarity 
with Gaelic styles and Gaelic history. 
Although he strove assiduously to 
be Irish in the subjects of many of 
his poems, these poems had little 
authentic background with which 
Moore was really familiar. The poet 
simply did not know the Irish past 
very well. When his inspiration 
flagged, he sometimes found it fatal- 
ly easy to fall back, for lack of spe- 
cific and authentic Irish imagery, on 
the “poetic diction” of eighteenth- 
century England, with its general- 
ized epithets and personified ab- 
stractions — an empty arsenal, the 
antithesis of the best Irish (and 
English) poetic language. Too often, 
Moore relied on a rhetorical expan- 
sion of his lyric idea in the English 
neo - classical manner, whenever 
some perhaps minor obstacle im- 
peded a genuinely poetic fulfillment 
of his idea. 

Common sense, decorum, and sen- 
timentality sum up Moore’s spirit- 
ual acquisition from English 
sources, and this acquisition accen- 
tuated the outlines of a personality 
by nature discreet, charming, and 
friendly. Moore’s patriotism, be- 
yond question real, was none the 
less bourgeois, save in moments of 
high poetic excitement. His atti- 
tude toward the past was character- 
ized by common sense, and even by 
a touch of irony: a lack of sympathy 
for medieval values vitiated his 
medievalism. His sentimentality, in 
addition, protected him from very 
profound conceptions of death. A 
companionable nature, delighting in 
the relative splendors of the draw- 
ing-room, he would afford no viola- 
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tion of decorum, no excessive flour- 
ishing about of thunderbolts forged 
in blood and tears. Moore’s English 
heritage set the limits of his accom- 
plishments, in both technique and 
content. 

There are times, however, when 
his English heritage assists Moore to 
felicitous and original expression. 
The drinking songs and lyrics of 
friendship owe something of their 
mellowness to the age of sentiment. 
His very best verse on any theme 
blends sentiment in just or decorous 
harmony with the rest of the ele- 
ments. And poetic diction, often 
rhetorical and sometimes merely 
nebulous, subserves ideally a few 
noble utterances. 

In the last analysis, after Eng- 
land is credited, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the greatest things in the 
Irish Melodies are rhythm and mel- 
ody of a Gaelic flavor, and thought 
and emotion of a Gaelic kind. 
Moore’s palette is not the most 
varied, but is nevertheless capable 
of a richness that seems superlative 
because of the melodious flow of 
words and especially the splendid 
multiplicity of rhythms available to 
him as the fruit of his regard for 
Irish music. These rhythms require 
a full and lingering pronunciation 
of vowels, a reading of English as if 
it were being spoken by a Dubliner, 
and a recognition of secondary ac- 
cent. Moore’s verse, from such 
handling, sounds with an unpuri- 
tanical sensuousness likely to ob- 
scure the strength of his line at its 
best, a strength derived from subtly 


sustained rhythm, clarity and logic, 


apt imagery, and balance. 

Are any of the poems Moore wrote 
to Irish music worthy of being con- 
sidered “classics” or are they all, 
ultimately, curiosities for scholars? 

Certainly, some at least are mere- 


ly curious; and many more, essen- 
tially insignificant. There is an in- 
evitability, however, in the style of 
the lyrics quoted, and in some oth- 
ers no doubt better known, that 
transcends not only flaws of detail 
and a certain diffuseness, but even 
the discordant elements of the poet’s 
joint heritage, and unites them in a 
harmony neither supremely ecstatic 
nor profound, though extraordinar- 
ily melodious and winning. Moore’s 
best lyrics are classic examples in 
English of poetry that approaches 
the condition of music. 

But they are more than musical. 
What English poetry much sur- 
passes the best of Moore’s lighter 
numbers in the elegance and dis- 
tinction with which sentiments are 
expressed, in what might be termed 
the style of the sentiment? And in 
the graver lyrics, though a person- 
ality of no great depth appears, he 
finds the means for an expression of 
feeling relatively complete and at 
the same time finely balanced, so 
that the attraction of his sincerity is 
reinforced by the beauty of its con- 
cretion, and the nobility of his 
themes displayed in a vestiture sinu- 
ously yet directly compelling. 

In estimating the value of the 
Irish Melodies, it must be remem- 
bered that Moore wrote his lyrics 
primarily to be sung, and that he in- 
tended them to be a means of bring- 
ing Irish music to the attention of a 
broad audience. Where the move- 


_ ment and color of the music would 


have been erhanced by vocal sounds 
of a particular quality, the poet did 
his best to provide the musically 
logical syllable, even though by so 
doing he incurred the danger of 
diluting his verse or of sacrificing 
sense. A splendid singer, Moore in- 
variably provided lyrics extremely 
gratifying to the voice. As a writer 
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of words to music, he remains un- 
surpassed among English poets and 
poets in English. 

Though he himself professed to 
be more ready to vouch for the 
sound than the sense of his Irish 
lyrics, a regard for poetic values led 
Moore to alter, at times, a note or a 
phrase of the melody he was set- 
ting, so that the music might be 
united convincingly to felicities of 
language inspired by its atmos- 
phere. Such alteration would alone 
suffice to denote Moore’s concern 
with the verse as poetry. Certain 
weaknesses of his lyrics are under- 
standable, to be sure, as facile com- 
promises with the requirements of 
this or that melody; but the particu- 
lar melodies offered no overmaster- 
ing obstacle to the creation of lyrics 
for them that would be great poeti- 
cally as well as apt in individual syl- 
lables. The truth is that Moore 


wrote on different levels of inspira- 
tion, and that he showed himself 
often more responsive to airs 
rhythmically intricate than to oth- 
ers fairly simple in rhythm. Sig- 
nificantly, when free of the spur and 
limits of music, the poet, weak in 


architectural sense, demonstrated 
time and again a predilection for 
cloying ornament. The Irish Melo- 
dies, even if merely spoken, are be- 
yond all his other efforts in verse, 
precisely because of their relation to 
music. It is therefore no great in- 
justice to evaluate them according 
to purely poetic canons. 

The sweetest exhalations of a 
poetry that would be Celtic though 
designed also for Englishmen, 
Moore’s Melodies gave not only a 
decisive impetus to the artistic and 
scholarly renovation of Ireland’s 
past, but also served to soften in a 
measure the animus of the English 
aristocracy for its fairest victim. 
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The poet represented to his English 
patrons and admirers an image of 
Irish bards so congenial and mis- 
leading that he quickened the flow 
of the benevolence which, once un- 
leashed, serves to assuage English 
conscience for what it feels but may 
not admit to have been English in- 
justice. 

In fact, Moore was so discreet as 
to forebear from speaking out forth- 
rightly in his verse against the 
tyranny which throttled his native 
land, and waged a ceaseless Kultur- 
kampf on its whole way of life and 
very language. How genteel, how 
untypical of Irish heroism Moore 
seems if compared with, say, the 
seventeenth -century Irish poet 
O’Broder, who, lamenting Ireland, 
wrote of the English, in finely 
wrought “classical” quatrains, still 
forceful in Douglas Hyde’s render- 
ing in English prose: 


“One single foot of land there is 
not left to us, even as alms from the 
State; no, not what one may make 
his bed upon, but the State will ac- 
cord us the grace—strange! of let- 
ting us go safe to Spain to seek new 
adventures! 

“They [the English] will be in 
our places, thick-hipped, mocking, 
after beating us from the flower of 
our towns, full of pewter, brass 
plates, packages—English-speaking, 
shaven, cosy, tasteful. 

“There will be a beaver cape on 
each of their hags, and a silk gown 
from crown to foot; bands of churls 
will have our fortresses, full of 
Archys (?), cheeses, and pottage. 

“These are the people—though it 
is painful to relate it—whozare liv- 
ing in our white moats, ‘Goody 
Hook’ and ‘Mother Hammer,’ ‘Rob- 
in,’ ‘Saul,’ and ‘Father Salome’! 

“The men of the breaches a-selling 
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the salt [refusing hospitality except 
for payment], ‘Gammer,’ ‘Ruth,’ 
and ‘Goodman Cabbage,’ ‘Mistress 
Capon,’ ‘Kate and Anna,’ ‘Russell 
Rank,’ and ‘Master Gadder’! 

“They are now where Deirdre, 
that fair bright scion, used to roam, 
where Emer and the Liath Macha 
used to be, where Eevil used to be 
beside the crag, and the elegant 
ladies of the Tuatha De Danaan. 

“Where the poet-schools, the 
bards, and the damsels were, with 
sporting, dance, wine and feasts, 
with pastime of kings and active 
champions.” 


And yet, comparatively docile as 
was Moore, his contribution to the 


psychological rebirth of Ireland was: 


invaluable; for he helped revive the 
spirit of the increasing number of 
Irishmen who were being denuded 
of their culture through enforced 
use of the English language, at the 
same time that he weakened Eng- 
lish hatred from the top downward. 

As a literary influence in Ireland, 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, though 
widely imitated, have been more 
significant for the reaction aroused 
than the imitation suggested. The 
very artists whose appreciation for 
Ireland he helped sharpen were 
quick to notice how incompletely 
Irish Moore himself was. 

It is in England and America that 
great poets have found Moore to be 
a fertile positive influence. The sec- 
ond generation of English Roman- 
ticists, particularly Byron and Shel- 
ley, who paid Moore the tribute of 
direct imitation, owed much more to 
the example of Moore’s virtuosity 
in poetic rhythms than to the more 
limited technique of other poets who 
had been occasionally employing 
similar types of rhythm, such as 
Collins, Cowper, Burns, Scott and 
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Coleridge. The great Victorian 
poets had the Irish Melodies as a 
source as well as the structurally 
more elaborate creations of Moore’s 
Romantic admirers. Among Ameri- 
cans, Edgar Allan Poe did not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge Moore as a 
teacher. An acute critic, Poe high- 
ly esteemed the Irish Melodies, and 
rated “At the mid-hour of night” 
the greatest of all lyric poems. Ste- 
phen Foster studied Moore’s Melo- 
dies closely, and they remained an 
enduring influence on both his mu- 
sic and his verse. And surely, as an- 
other instance, Lanier’s master- 
pieces of word music owe something 
to Moore’s rhythms. Indeed, Moore 
helped awaken contemporaries and 
successors to a new world of rhythm, 
a world which poets lacking the old 
Gaelic musical background have not 
as yet fully explored. 

But it is their intrinsic quality 
even more than their actual and 
potential influence that should gain 
for a sizeable bouquet of the Irish 
Melodies one of the foremost places 
among the achievements of Roman- 
ticism in English. The qualities of 
these Melodies are but enhanced 
when juxtaposed with those of works 
by poets more renowned than Moore, 
as is a portrait by Copley when hung 
with the work of greater masters. 
Ireland, as well as the literary world 
in general, owes Moore a better 
place than has for long been award- 
ed him. Though his lyrics are not 
all the most authentic or the most 
inspired that have been produced 
during the literary revival which he 
helped initiate, his position among 
the artists in English of his native 
land must be likened to that of the 
legendary knight who, seeking the 
Grail, failed of worthiness, yet mer- 
ited the privilege of leading others 
to the holy vision. 





A “CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN”? 


By Francis Stuart CAMPBELL 


“The people, Sir, your people is a great beast!” 


wr is this highly advertised 
fellow, the “Common Man,” 
whose battle is supposedly fought 
by the United Nations? Before an- 
swering that question, it might be 
well to ponder a moment on the 
word “democracy.” A nationwide 
canvass as to its meaning would 
bring most varying results. A few 


pundits, conversant with the classi- 
cal meaning of the term, would de- 
scribe it as “mob-rule” or “tyranny 
of the majority,” but the man in the 
street would certainly identify it 
with representative government, re- 


publicanism, liberalism and a free 
press, or even with a way of life 
resting on the three pillars of show- 
er, refrigerator and flivver. In the 
same way the “Common Man” would 
be mistaken for the proletarian, the 
member of the “lower classes.” 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Juarez Mus- 
solini (this is his full name) started 
as paperhangers and bricklayers re- 
spectively. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill are the scions of aristo- 
cratic families. The kings and 
queens of northwestern Europe, of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, are of royal 
descent. M. Laval, Major Quisling, 
Roberto Farinacci or Heer Mussert 
are certainly not blue-bloods. The 
identification of our much idealized 
Common Man with a given social 
class would make no sense at all in 
this war. All those who are back- 
ing such mischief are suffering from 
a hangover dating back to the last 
war when people in Kansas and Ten- 


—Alexander Hamilton. 


nessee were scared by visions of 
medieval castles, the mustache of 
the supreme war lord in Potsdam 
and champagne-sipping guard offi- 
cers. Of course we are fighting for 
the Common Man. That in itself is 
no tragedy. Christ died for every- 
body, including the Common Man. 
Very great and outstanding men 
had interest, compassion and love 
for the Common Man. The Common 
Man undoubtedly is our brother. We 
are all our brother’s keepers. Every 
century should be a century for the 
Common Man. But a century of the 
Common Man is a different matter. 
In order to come to a sound conclu- 
sion as to the nature of such a cen- 
tury we have to analyze the charac- 
ter as well as the record of the Com- 
mon Man. Then we shall be able to 
speak about the feasibility and de- 
sirability of such a monopolistic 
century. 

The Common Man is obviously the 
opposite of the Uncommon Man. 
The Uncommon Man is exceptional, 
rare. He has been the target of 
suspicion, envy, and hatred from 
the side of the Common Man. He 
has characteristics which distin- 
guish him sharply from the rest of 
his human environment; the great 
saint, the outstanding hero, the truly 
great thinker or artist are all “un- 
common.” It is also possible that 
a man, considered common in one 
region or social stratum appears un- 
common in another. A Negro, by 
virtue of his race, would be uncom- 
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mon in Denmark, an Episcopalian 
uncommon in Mongolia, a rabid so- 
cialist uncommon in the Prussian 
nobility. The Common Man on the 
other hand has many characteristics 
in common with the vast majority 
of his immediate fellow men. He is 
not “dis-tinguished.” He is an aver- 
age man and mediocrity character- 
izes him more than anything else. 
In his fear of differentiation he 
sticks to the norm and is an ardent 
conformist. The thirst for success 
and distinction is nevertheless not 
dead in him and he may be a keen 
“competitor” within a given frame- 
work. He would naturally prefer to 
make $10,000 a year rather than 
$3,000. But in matters of taste he 
would distrust any aberration from 
the golden rule. He remains a 
“regular guy,” a “fellow like you 
and me.” Americans have been ac- 
cused (and have accused them- 
selves) of an inordinate desire for 
mediocrity and “Babbittry,” but, as 
a matter of fact, the same attitude 
can be found all over the world. The 
German “Rechter Kerl,” the British 
“ordinary decent chap,” are its for- 
eign equivalents. 

The Common Man is some sort 
of conservative but he likes innova- 
tions if they are approved by every- 
body else; a teeth-gnashing hater 
of lonely trail-blazers he becomes a 
ferocious animal in times of mass 
upheavals. He can be a Fascist as 
easily as a Democrat or a Commu- 
nist. He is an egalitarian because 
he dislikes the Uncommon Man who, 
in his opinion, ought to be weeded 
out, but he is rarely a true liberal, 
since he lacks generosity. He is 
thoroughly unimaginative and hates 
intelligence. Naturally he may be- 
long to any class but he is more fre- 
quent in the middle classes and rare 
in the social extremes. On the 
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other hand it must be recognized 
that some aristocrats were insuffera- 
ble conformists and a few proletari- 
ans have displayed the same irri- 
tating virtue. 

The Common Man is certainly not 
devoid of valuable traits. He is ex- 
tremely obedient as conformists 
usually are. He works regularly 
since he needs no inspiration. He 
may live in the fear of God but he 
lives in an even greater fear of his 
neighbor. He makes an excellent 
citizen and there is no doubt that 
he is the backbone of every coun- 
try. Without millions of unimagi- 
native, law-abiding and tax - pay- 
ing straphangers no ordered State 
could exist. If we could elimi- 


nate the Common Man and multi- 
ply Napoleon, Metternich, Verlaine, 
Byron, Peter the Great, Leonardo 
da Vinci and St. Ignatius by the 
million the result would be disquiet- 


ing, to say the least. The Common 
Man is also a good soldier but in 
mufti his courage is limited. He is 
wonderful material to be molded by 
officers, commissioned or not, by 
politicians, commercial employers, 
civic and political leaders. His obe- 
dience is not limited to his neigh- 
bor or the collective voice of the 
community; the columnist, the au- 
thor of best-sellers, the business 
tycoon, the celebrated foreign cor- 
respondent equally command his 
respect. In spite of his much 
vaunted egalitarianism he lives in a 
world pregnant with menacing au- 
thorities. 

Uncommon Men were often cou- 
rageous, original, productive, in- 
ventive, altruistic, saintly, angelic, 
creative. Others were diabolic, de- 
structive, seductive. Neither Mar- 
cus Aurelius, St. Louis, Rudolf 
Diesel nor Nero, Gilles de Rais or 
the Marquis de Sade were Common 
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Men. But the Common Man’s po- 
litical history is much more closely 
linked with the destructive, negating 
and egotistic forces of history. The 
leader of the people—the dema- 
gogés—was always the misfortune 
of every nation. The great and 
lasting figures of history who com- 
mand true respect (and who often 
are the least successful ones) are 
those who swam against the stream, 
those who defied the spirit of the 
time, not those who compromised 
with it or utilized it cleverly while 
riding on the crest of the ““Wave of 
the Future.” But the Common 
Man, thanks to his innate conform- 
ism, is not among the courageous 
dissenters who defy the monstrous 
pressure of public opinion. 

We have seen the Common Man 
2,000 years ago applauding the ver- 
dict of a democratic jury over Soc- 
rates, we have seen him ostracizing 
the best men of Athens, expelling 
Aristotle by subterfuge and threats. 
We had the opportunity to observe 
Mr. Average Man enjoying the ago- 
nies of innocent Christians in the 
Roman Circus, and medieval urban 
masses, in defiance of papal admo- 
nitions, slaughtering equally inno- 
cent Jews. It was the Common Man 
(not monocled Prussian officers) 
who voted for Hitler and the Com- 
mon Man again who watched the 
fiendish tortures of Negroes in the 
South with glee. It was our friend, 
the Common Man, who applauded 
Chamberlain and Daladier on their 
return from Munich and who, half 
a year later, protested against the 
“cowardice” of his leaders. It was 
the Common Man in Vienna who 
wore the Austrian colors in 1937, 
acclaimed Hitler in 1938 and who is 
going to celebrate the triumphant 
entry of the Allies in 1947. We have 
seen the Common Man of St. Peters- 
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burg ransacking the German em- 
bassy in 1914 and stabbing his own 
army in the back in 1917. It was 
the Common Man of Berlin who ac- 
claimed Napoleon in 1807 and licked 
the boots of the Corsican conqueror 
until he was given the opportunity 
to kowtow before his own, benevo- 
lent, native autocrat; here we must 
not forget the Parisians who col- 
laborated with every form of gov- 
ernment under the sun. The Com- 
mon Man of London cheered James 
II. and William III. within twenty- 
four hours and similar scenes could 
be witnessed in all civil wars since 
Adam and Eve. 

Our Common Man is a blood- 
thirsty individual and his innate 
sadism is only paralleled by the 
shabbiness of his convictions. It 
seems to the casual observer that 
only about five per cent of the total 
population of progressive countries 
have real convictions; and that only 
five per cent of these five per cent 
are ready to stand and die for their 
convictions. The rest have no con- 
victions, they have only “persua- 
sions,” acquired through school 
textbooks, columnists, “public opin- 
ion” or editorial writers. Not all 
types of persuasion of course have 
an equal chance. The more these 
ideologies praise the Common Man, 
the more readily will they be accept- 
ed by the easily flattered straphang- 
er. Self-assurance and glory for the 
greatest number seem to be the key 
to success. The praise bestowed up- 
on the average man by Democracy, 
Communism, Nazism and Fascism 
—all of them cleverly appealing to 
the numerical majority of their re- 
spective nations—has been a paying 
proposition. 


1The frenzied masses who delirious with 
joy greeted the AEF and BEF in Sicily had 
hailed Mussolini with enthusiasm a few months 
before. 
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At this point we can hear a voice 
of dissent. “How then is it possible,” 
some people will ask, “that the Com- 
mon Man has put up such a magnifi- 
cent fight in Europe against the 
Nazi tyranny?” Well, has he? Have 
the German masses protested when 
Jews, priests, artists, writers and 
noblemen were assassinated or de- 
ported to concentration camps to rot 
there alive? Have they done any- 
thing when helpless idiots and 
equally helpless old people were put 
to death in order to save ration 
points or when the “unfit” were 
sterilized in order to prevent the 
procreation of biological “misfits” 
(such as Beethoven, Dostoyevski or 
Schiller)? What have the French, 
Dutch, Danish, Norwegian or Czech 
masses done to resist Nazism active- 
ly? Are they in corpore in the un- 
derground movements or do they 
merely grumble and grouse over 
their material plight leaving it to the 
Uncommon Man, to small groups of 
clever, courageous and exceptional 
men and women to fight the enemy 
at the risk of their own lives and 
worse. Of course there are excep- 
tions: the more progressive a nation 
the larger the number of Common 
Men on account of the leveling proc- 
ess of modern civilization. 

Our “Common Man” thrives on 
gadgets, subways, refrigerators, pen- 
sions and patent medicines. He 
stands for equality and security, not 
for liberty and adventure. The 
backward nations of southern and 
southeastern Europe with their 
smaller percentage of Common Men, 
have resisted on a larger scale, they 
alone have succeeded in militarily 
holding entire areas. They alone 
fought civil wars during the last 
decades which, although deplorable 
from the point of view of life insur- 
ance companies and Sunday school 
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teachers, are a certain sign that 
men are still alive who prefer death 
to compromise or subjugation. 

An enthusiastic levée en masse for 
the defense of even the most sacred 
values is almost entirely out of the 
question in our Century of the Com- 
mon Man. The last spontaneous rise 
in Central Europe happened in 1809 
in the Tyrol under the leadership 
of Andreas Hofer; in Montenegro a 
simple call to arms was sufficient 
to get every man — without draft 
boards and manpower commissions 
—to fight until the extinction of 
that bellicose little monarchy in 
1919. Nowadays no civilized nation 
could muster its able-bodied men 
without dire threats, a powerful bu- 
reaucratic machinery, police sup- 
port and the iron sanctions of the 
law. Even countries like Germany, 
Italy or the Soviet Union, in spite of 
their hysterical indoctrination could 
not raise armies of volunteers well 
over the 100,000 level. The Com- 
mon Man is not an inventor or a 
leader, he is neither a hero nor a 
fighter; he engineers no revolutions 
but he may be carried away in a 
cleverly staged revolutionary furor. 
He is brave when put into a uniform 
and told to carry out orders or when 
attacking a wretched individual as 
one in a powerful mob. The man 
who knifes German soldiers single- 
handed in the streets of Paris is cer- 
tainly not a representative of the 
French Common Men; he is by all 
means a very uncommon man. 

After even a perfunctory analysis 
the propaganda in favor of a “Cen- 
tury of the Common Man” makes 
no sense at all. The real victim of 
the modern plebiscitarian dictator- 
ship is not the Common Man but the 
extraordinary man. The little Ger- 
man clerk with a meager education, 
the retired industrialist with no 
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higher aspirations, the hard work- 
ing laborer with no inspiration, 
could be as happy under Hitler 
as under Hindenburg or William II. 
No one of the three is shedding tears 
because he could not get the last 
novel of Thomas Mann or admire 
the pictures of Kokoschka in an art 
gallery. The creative artist, the 
priest, the intellectual, the noble- 
man with his oligarchical tenden- 
cies, the sensitive man with a thirst 
for spiritual liberty were the hard- 
est hit. The Little Man of Germany, 
whose home lies in ruins today, cer- 
tainly deserves our compassion but 
it should not be forgotten that he 
shouted “Gott strafe England” in 
1914 (because his neighbor did the 
same and because the authorities 
encouraged it), reveled in the estab- 
lishment of the Republic in 1919 
(because, hitherto a subject he now 
became a “citizen”), voted socialist 
in 1924 (because Socialism extolled 
the most numerous class), and 
marched for the Nazis in 1933 (be- 
cause Hitlerism extolled his race and 
sneered at the uncommon man). 
Today he is an anti-Nazi because 
the swastika is evidently an emblem 
that spells great cost in human lives 
and earthly possessions. Tomor- 
row, with two cans of American 
food in his hands, he will again be 
a “democrat” and the whole comedy 
of self-determination begins all over 
again. We have used the German 
example, but Freedom from Want 
is all and everything a progressive 
nation nowadays stands for.2 The 
Leftists, always vociferous in identi- 
fying the Common Man with their 
own views should remember that no 
party in Britain was more belliger- 
ently pacifist than the Labor Party 
and no group as aggressively anti- 


2No political progress can establish Free- 
dom from Fear; cf. the anti-cancer campaigns. 
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Nazi as the diehards around Church- 
ill and the Morning Post. No 
group ever mirrored more accurate- 
ly the views of the Common Man 
than the Cliveden set which put 
safety (the Common Man’s most 
sacred ideal) over such aristocratic 
prejudices as “honor” or “freedom 
of the spirit.” The concentration 
camps and Gestapo prisons are cer- 
tainly not receptacles for the Com- 
mon Man. An American corre- 
spondent noted his surprise to see 
them filled with a crowd manifestly 
above the average of humanity. 
The “Century of the Common 
Man” is no Utopia because it is en- 
joying a boom in Europe right now. 
Its organizers are admittedly Un- 
common Men from a psychological 
point of view. But they are “clercs” 
in the sense in which Julien Benda 
uses this term. They are not rulers 
but leaders who — paradoxically 
enough—follow the masses and per- 
sonify their worst traits. The secret 
of their success lies in the fact that 
they have, to the immense joy of 
the Common Man, persecuted his 
uncommon brother and have never 
ceased to flatter the homo commu- 
nis and to promise him everything 
his heart yearned for: freedom from 
want, gadgets, uniforms, collective 
pride, cheap entertainment, easy 
schools, kindergartens and satisfac- 
tion in his own status. At the 
same time the Fuehrers, Duces and 
Vozhds have never tired of empha- 
sizing their status of Common Men 
—in the social sense at least.* But 
although our present Century of the 
Common Man is dominated by the 
interests and vagaries of the Com- 
mon Man he is by no means its 
director. As in Huxley’s Brave New 


8 Hitler’s emphasis on his gift of “intuition” 
is a conscious dramatization of the Common 
Man’s attainment of cognition without learning 
and methodical study. 
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World he is subject to very un- 
common executors, to Mustapha 
Monds, who act in his spirit but 
who cleverly misuse it for their 
own ends. 

The mirage of the Century of the 
Common Man is dangled before the 
eyes of the ignorant masses for vari- 
ous reasons. In the modern, com- 
plicated and rapidly changing world 
the Common Man feels totally help- 
less; he is uneasy, suspicious and 
unhappy, not knowing what the his- 
torical happenings are “all about.” 
In spite of the fact that he is con- 
stantly glorified by all modern 
ideologies he feels his ignorance 
acutely and, more even than his 
ignorance, he feels his inability to 
formulate his own desires, let alone 
his vague and hazy whims. The 
lucky ones are those British Tom- 
mies who shocked Mr. Cecil Brown 
so profoundly by telling him they 
were fighting to preserve their coun- 
try, their homes and their empire. 
Their feet at least stand on firm 
ground. The half-educated and mis- 
educated masses are in a much more 
difficult position because they have 
been told that Russia is a democracy 
and that the Nazis are all monocled 
Junkers who want to re-establish 
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the Holy Roman Empire, serfdom 
and the Inquisition. These cru- 
saders want a slogan and some 
equally uneducated fellows have dug 
up the “Century of the Common 
Man” although this is exactly what 
we are fighting against.‘ If this war 
has any meaning from an American, 
British and Occidental point of view 
it is a war for Freedom, for Justice 
and all the other ideals which have 
been so well represented in the 
Hebrew - Christian tradition, and 
without which our world as we 
know it could never have been imag- 
ined. Yet ideals are by their very . 
nature difficult to attain and to re- 
alize. To live up to ideals has al- 
ways been an extraordinary feat, ad- 
mired by all honest men of good 
will. Those who extol mediocrity 
are either not sincere, if they are 
Uncommon Men, or, if they belong 
to the mass they are only praising 
themselves and this self-worshiping 
attitude in turn fosters complacency 
and leads to inner decay. The old 
Nazi stunt of canonizing a common 
mediocrity is no contribution what- 
soever to the war effort. 


4 Jefferson, who believed in an intellectual 
elite, has been repeatedly invoked by the high 
priests of total mediocrity, as their patron 
saint. He was a timocrat, not a democrat. 


Saar 


iv is impossible to reorganize Europe according to one prescribed 
formula. The structures of the states are too different. But there 
already exists a path, vaguely discernible before the war, that can 
lead to stability and continuity. It consists in a revival of constitu- 


tional monarchy, a phenomenon of which there are increasing signs 
today. 


—Anrvip Frepsorc, Behind the Steel Wall (Viking Press). 





THE POWER BEHIND THE TIARA 


By RicHarp WALSH 
Of the Paulist Fathers 


WENTY-FIVE years is a short 

time in Church history. A quar- 
ter of a century means little to an 
institution that has already seen 
nineteen and has a divine guaran- 
tee of witnessing all the rest. And 
yet, the period from 1878 to 1903 
is unusually significant in the his- 
tory of Catholicity. When Pius IX. 
passed away in the first months of 
1878, the Church was thought to be 
“on the ropes.” Flaubert could 
boldly write that the “nineteenth 
century would see the end of all re- 
ligions” and hope that though Vol- 
taire had not lived to see the happy 
day when the “Colossus would 
crumble” yet that keen joy would 
be offered to himself and his friends. 
The lands that had been governed 
by the Popes for a thousand years 
were now being surveyed by the 
Piedmontese and with the loss of 
temporal power the Liberal press 
predicted that the Church could not 
long stay above the waterline. In 
1878 the Church was thought to be 
inimical to all democracy, to new 
scientific thought, to modern prog- 
ress in its myriad manifestations. 
Despised by the nations of the 
world, ignored by philosophers and 
scientists in their rush for learning, 
beaten down by the Kulturkampf 
and political Liberalism, stigma- 
tized as “medieval,” critical his- 
torians thought that the end of the 
Papacy was near. 

But when white smoke issued 
from the Vatican chimney in 1903 
to herald the election of Pius X., no 
one was surprised that Peter’s line 


was being continued. Catholics 
knew of course that the promise of 
Christ would insure the Church’s 
presence in the world of electricity 
as it had in the age of iron. But 
how different the attitude of the 
gloomy pallbearers who time and 
time again had begun the obsequies 
of Rome only to find that the corpse 
did not arrive. It was the twentieth 
century now but none expected the 
Church to die of old age. Positiv- 
ism might rise from the ashes of 
Kantianism to startle the world but 
wise historians realized that the 
Church could well take care of 
itself and would keep its appoint- 
ment with the New Zealander when 
he came to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s. Yesterday the Church 
was despised or ignored. Today 
bad manners have melted into fear 
and respect for a power that seems 
eternal. In the past quarter cen- 
tury Catholicism has shown not 
only that the reports of its death 
have been greatly exaggerated but 
that the vigor and prestige of the 
Church have been immeasurably 
advanced. 

What was behind this phenome- 
non in Church history? The ex- 
planation would seem to be—under 
God—the election of Leo XIII. and 
the all but record-breaking length 
of the pontificate in which he had 
time to demonstrate not only his 
own personal supremacy as a diplo- 
mat but the unfailing vitality of the 
Church. It was in this time that 
changes rocked the world but found 
the Church ever the same and ever 
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eager to show the wonders of eter- 
nity to the modern mind. Leo XIII. 
by his tolerant political outlook won 
the respect of estranged nations—so 
that today only three nations in the 
whole world fail to send represen- 
tatives to the Vatican. Leo XIII. 
inaugurated the vast program of 
Christian socialism which has had 
tremendous echoes in that empty 
world where no reasonable solution 
had been offered for the ills of the 
workingman. Today his encyclicals 
on labor are the Catholic textbooks 
on the difficult problem of the so- 
cial order. Leo XIII. began the far- 
reaching Thomist revival, and to- 
day again the Church is equipped 
with a sound philosophy able to 
cross swords and defeat the false 
ideologies of the world on the plane 
of human reason. To find the flaws 
in Nazism, we turn to “The Chris- 
tian Constitution of States.” To find 
the meaning of true freedom we turn 
to “Human Liberty.” And Commu- 
nism was condemned a generation 
before its time by some pregnant 
paragraphs from the encyclical on 
the social order. All this inexhaus- 
tible storehouse of Christian wisdom 
was built in a quarter of a century 
under the wise guiding hand of Leo 
XIII. When the giant Roman bells 
tolled the passing of another Peter, 
the Church could mourn that such 
a champion was taken from her. 
But it could also rejoice that though 
Leo had gone to his reward, his 
work would be continued in the en- 
suing decades. 


But surely it is the inference of a 
superficial thinker to find the total 
cause of the Church’s great fortune 
in the one man who ruled the 
Church. Leo XIII, it is true repre- 
sented the Church, and in his own 
person the unity of the faithful was 
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exhibited to the world. He was the 
concrete representative of the in- 
visible number of Christians who 
lived in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It is to these hid- 
den Christians then that we must 
go for the adequate cause of the 
great success of Catholicity. City 
lights are not explained by the man 
who pulls the switch but only by 
the hidden dynamos, far from the 
metropolis which grind night and 
day to light the skyline. And it is 
always the reservoirs forty miles 
away that quench the thirst of chil- 
dren and not the man who turns the 
valve. This truth was proclaimed 
by Pope Pius XI. when he made St. 
Teresa patroness of the missions. 
Though Lisieux was thousands of 
miles from India or Alaska, yet on 
these fronts the efforts of ordinary 
priests were strikingly successful 
because she was praying for them. 


Twelve thousand electric lights, 
strung from six hundred chande- 
liers throw a brilliance over St. 
Peter’s that dims the pomp of all 
human pageants. Hundreds of bish- 
ops and all the Roman cardinals ar- 
rive early to witness the greatest 
ceremony of Christendom. Two 
thousand black soutaned priests 
and over sixty thousand surging, 
praying, curious faithful stream in- 
to the basilica. It is May 2, 1940. 
The crescendo of “Tu es Petrus” 
announces the entrance of the Holy 
Father. For the first time in his 
pontificate Pius XII. is to preside at 
a canonization. The hushed rever- 
ent silence fills the church as the 
Vicar of Christ speaks of the heroic 
virtues of an unknown Italian maid: 
her humility, her obedience, her 
charity, her suffering. Then comes 
the great moment as Pius XII, with 
his infallible authority pronounces 
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his decree. Gemma Galgani is in 
heaven—a saint of God. When she 
was born in 1878, no one expected 
that this child would make history. 
Twenty-five years later when, wast- 
ed with consumption, she died, only 
a few hundred saw the finger of 
God here. Now the veil had been 
lifted from the hidden life for all 
the world to see—and the world 
saw a saint. 

But why canonize someone who 
lives a useless life, many would say. 
What did Gemma contribute to 
science, to culture? She was not 
the mother of a family nor the 
founder of a religious institute. 
She did not even thrill the world 
with a classic religious biography. 
But she did have a mission; not one 
that called for bells or brocade, for 
her livery was the red of suffering 
and the gold of prayer. Her mis- 


sion was that of Aloysius, of Mag- 


dalen de Pazzi, of Jane de Chantal 
—that of staying behind the scenes 
to pray and watch and help the 
ministers of the Church become tri- 
umphant missionaries of Christ. 
And her ministry lasted from 1878 
to 1903. 


The Bishop of Perugia was nerv- 
ous. The first balloting had been 
taken and indications pointed to 
his likely election to succeed Pio 
Nono. Turning to another prince 
of the Church, Cardinal Pecci plead- 
ed, “I fear that they are about to 
make a sad mistake—I am neither 
learned nor wise. They suppose 
that I have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for a Pope. I have nothing of 
of the kind.” A week later tears 
streamed down the marbled features 
of Leo XIII. as he wore the tiara for 
the first time. His election was in- 
deed a bitter chalice. His fears, his 
doubts of personal unfitness to wear 
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the white mantle were not yet de- 
stroyed. Yet he was not to work 
in Gethsemani single-handed. 

The first act of the drama had 
hardly begun before God sent an- 
other to assist the Holy Father. 
Nine days after the sixty-eight year 
old Pontiff was crowned in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, the first daughter and 
fourth child was born to the wife 
of a prosperous Italian pharmacist. 
The following morning the baby 
was baptized. She was named 
Gemma. 

Gemma’s childhood passed quick- 
ly as she followed the Christian for- 
mula of living with a purpose. As 
she played with her toys and prayed 
with her rosary, sudden develop- 
ments were astounding the Church’s 
enemies. The “Aeterni Patris,” pro- 
claiming Thomism no museum- 
piece but the official philosophy of 
Catholicity, caused many lifted eye- 
brows in European universities. 
However, the savants expected that 
when the body of Thomistic phi- 
losophy was exhumed, it would be 
a lifeless, musty shell and not a 
lifegiving synthesis of truth and ex- 
perience. A month later a spare, 
white-haired, keen-eyed Oratorian 
father sailed to the Tomb of the 
Apostles and returned to Birming- 
ham as Cardinal Newman. The 
year 1883 saw the Vatican Library 
thrown open to the critics of the 
Church as Leo read them the Am- 
brosian inscription above the door 
that God need never fear the truth. 
Politics was the next arena of Leo’s 
triumph as the Emperor of Ger-- 
many announced that diplomatic 
relations were resumed with the 
Vatican. Even his Chancellor went 
to Canossa: the man of blood and 
iron admitted, “The Pope is a wise 
and a prudent man.” One by one the 
Holy Father was removing the ob- 
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stacles that blocked the march of 
the City of God through history. 
Meanwhile one hundred miles to the 
north, all was quiet and peaceful 
as a nine-year-old girl prepared to 
make her first Holy Communion. 

Thus far Gemma Galgani was an 
ordinary schoolgirl. Years later one 
of her teachers recalled that she was 
the life of the school but her opinion 
might have been influenced by the 
years. For little Gemma like most 
great saints had begun inauspi- 
ciously—no different from the other 
nine-year-old daughters of farmers 
and shopkeepers. Indeed one would 
think that Coventry Patmore’s defi- 
nition of a saint was made especial- 
ly for her: “One who does every- 
thing that any decent person does, 
only somewhat better and with a 
totally different motive.” Already 
by her prayers she was playing the 
part of the weak things of the world 
which confound the strong. And 
though she was nothing, she was 
bringing to destruction the powerful 
enemies of.the Church as she forged 
Leo’s weapons for him. 

In November, 1887, Leo XIII. en- 
tered his audience chamber to bless 
the pilgrims who had just heard his 
Mass. Strict papal etiquette for- 
bade anyone to address His Holi- 
ness unless first spoken to. But 
divine inspirations dispense from 
human laws and a young French 
girl of fifteen turned to the Holy 
Father and asked to enter Carmel 
the next year. That was a momen- 
tous meeting between the head of 
Christendom and a future St. Teresa 
and in the history of Catholicism 
the movements of saints are more 
important than concordats or visits 
of emperors. Another future saint 
at this time was helping a widowed 
father to care for younger children. 
No ordinary actions these! 


Karl Marx had not been dead ten 
years when Leo XIII. astounded the 
economic world with his teaching 
on the social order. Up to this time 
the theories of Marx and Proudhon 
had been infecting the minds of 
workingmen, eager for any solution 
of their problems. Bishop von Ket- 
teler and Cardinal Manning had 
made isolated forays into the needs 
of the workers by their forthright 
condemnations of the treatment of 
miners and dockhands but their ef- 
forts were largely ignored. 1891 
became a banner year for Labor as 
Leo published his “Rerum No- 
varum.” “We must not neglect by 
silence,” he began, “the duty in- 
cumbent on us.” With clear strokes 
he outlined the “novel” doctrines of 
private property and the dignity of 
the workingman “which no man 
can outrage with impunity.” So 
much Leo could do but no more. 
He could and did teach but he could 
not leave the Vatican to go into 
American shipyards, the British 
docks, or visit the laborers in Italy’s 
slums. That was the task of others 
and to his Christian subjects he 
gave the command, “Go among the 
people! Go among the workers! 
Go among the poor!” was the order 
of the day of the commander-in- 
chief to his soldiers. 

This edict was magnificently 
obeyed by thousands of Christians. 
But Gemma was already an apostle 
of charity. True, no magnificent 
basilicas were erected on her char- 
ity but at one time she outdid the 
Bishop of Tours by giving the whole 
of her cloak to a needy beggar. But 
then there came a moment when 
there was no more money to give, 
no clothes to spare. The tables 
were completely turned after her 
father’s death when swarming cred- 
itors took away even the little phar- 
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macy shop and left the Galgani fam- 
ily destitute. 

The remaining years of this fasci- 
nating period of Church history are 
concerned with relatively minor 
matters. But the last decade of St. 
Gemma’s life was far from the usual 
days of a young Catholic. One by 
one the tidal waves of the Divine 
Will overcame her. Strangers in 
Lucca heard whispered tales of 
visions which she was receiving: 
how angels and saints had often 
come to speak with her. Indeed 
Gemma’s great difficulty was to pre- 
vent the knowledge of these ex- 
traordinary divine favors from be- 
coming widespread. For in a world 
permeated with rationalism, deny- 
ing any power more spiritual than 
electrical energy, teeming with psy- 
chological explanations of anything 
and everything, Gemma received 
the highest of mystical experiences. 
Like all true Christians her piety 
was based on the sacramental, lit- 
urgical life of the everyday Catho- 
lic. Very often while receiving Holy 
Communion she would be wrapped 
in ecstasy. Like St. Bernadette she 
saw Our Lady several times. Like 
Saul at Damascus Christ appeared 
to her and she had intellectual con- 
templations of the Holy Trinity. 
And most mysterious of all like the 
Poverello of Assisi, Gemma received 
the impress of the sacred wounds 
in her hands, feet and side. Her 
biographer, Father Germano, C.P., 
attests that she passed successively 
through the highest states of mys- 
tical contemplation — that she en- 
joyed the transforming union which 
according to St. Teresa of Avila is 
the final goal of the mystic life and 
the prelude to the Beatific Vision. 
And where did all this take place? 
Not in a cloister, for Gemma had 
knocked at convent doors only to be 
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refused because of ill health, but in 
the silence of an ordinary city dwell- 
ing among ordinary people. 


On March 3, 1903, an old man of 
ninety-three entered St. Peter’s to 
the wild acclaim of seventy thou- 
sand who had come to share in the 
magnificent Te Deum of thanksgiv- 
ing for the past quarter century. 
At his Silver Papal Jubilee the Holy 
Father overcome with emotion, 
blessed his children scattered all 
over the world. A fortnight later 
Edward VII. personally congratu- 
lated Leo XIII. on his Jubilee, but 
the end of the second longest reign 
since Peter was in sight. At this 
moment Gemma Galgani had fin- 
ished her course: her apostolate was 
almost ended. Twenty-five years of 
prayer, suffering and the highest 
contemplation were now at an end. 
On Holy Saturday, 1903, the Cathe- 
dral bells of Lucca were ringing out 
the Pascal alleluias. Lent was over. 
But not far from the Cathedral the 
passion of a young Italian girl had 
yet a few more hours to run. In 
this small, one-story, scrubby Ital- 
ian .casa the gasping continues— 
grows worse toward midday and all 
the while the utter loneliness re- 
minds one of Calvary. Here was 
no majestic scene of farewell as a 
St. Teresa or a St. Ignatius bids fare- 
well to the weeping community 
kneeling about the bed. Here was 
no act of bravery witnessed by thou- 
sands of spectators in the coliseum. 
But at one o’clock when Gemma 
Galgani died, heaven knew that it 
had gained another citizen — and 
what a citizen! 

Less than three months after 
Gemma’s burial the world was 
shocked to hear that the Holy Fa- 
ther was gravely ill. On July 3d, he 
had come back from a drive in the 
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Vatican Gardens with a severe cold. 
Fever set in. In America and 
France and wherever his children 
were, prayers were offered for his 
recovery. Even the Kaiser knelt 
down to pray that Leo be spared. 
But God decided otherwise. On the 
20th of July, Leo XIII. declared that 
his hour had come—he too had fin- 
ished his course and at four o’clock 
he died. 


It was no accident that the lives 
of two such splendid Christians as 
St. Gemma and the saintly Leo 
should coincide so remarkably. In- 
deed one might expect such things 
to occur in the Church. For the 
Holy Father is the visible expres- 
sion of the unity of all the faithful 
on earth. To see in him just a per- 
son of exceptional ability is to mis- 
understand his office. And what 
would be the value of the Church if 
the Holy Father were completely in- 
dependent of the saintly faithful 
that he represents? That two char- 
acters whose external missions were 
so diverse and whose internal lives 
so alike should be found in the 
Church is not so bewildering when 
we realize that Catholicity “looks 
not at the things that are seen, but 
the things that are not seen; for 
those which are seen are temporal 
while those not seen are eternal.” 

While Leo was meeting emperors 
and writing concordats and govern- 
ing the Church, while Gemma was 
living to the full her hidden life of 
grace, both were co-operating in 
that both were doing God’s Will. 
That Leo be His Vicar was clearly 
shown by the decision of the Sacred 
College. That Gemma be His Saint 
is proven by the extraordinary 
graces that filled her life. That 
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Gemma and Leo should act in har- 
mony is learned from the nature of 
the Mystical Body where each part 
influences another part in Christ. A 
modern writer on mystical theology 
puts it this way: “Just as there is 
required a point of contact to move 
the bar of a lever, so God wills that 
the action of heaven on earth should 
have a point of contact here on 
earth: and this point of contact is 
the saints who are still pursuing 
their pilgrimage in this life.” 

But best of all, such combinations 
are not unique. From the begin- 
nings of Christendom unto now 
there have always been Gemmas 
who have stayed in the background 
to assist the leaders of the Church 
by their saintly lives. This com- 


munion between saints is an essen- 
tial element of Catholicity. There 
were saintly Christians praying for 
Leo the Great when he confounded 


the Monophysites. Gregory VII. 
was not fighting alone in the Inves- 
titure quarrel. Nor was the strength 
of Alexander III. merely strong will- 
power. There have always been 
Catherines and Teresas and Gem- 
mas who supplied the ammunition 
that enabled the soldiers of Christ 
to win His battles. And, please God, 
in 1944, there are still these hidden 
souls, far from the clamor of com- 
bat whose prayers and sufferings 
are daily transforming the efforts of 
popes and priests into momentous, 
world-shattering acts. For the fool- 
ish things of the world has God 
chosen. Perhaps in 1990 one of 
these weak creatures of the world 
who daily conquer the strong by 
prayer will, like St. Gemma Galgani, 
be raised to the altars to show once 
again the power of sanctity in the 
destiny of mankind. 








MATER DOLOROSA 


By EpitH HArLan ROBERTSON 


M?*E" you stood below a wayside cross 

And watched your Son’s young body slowly die. 
Too horrified for tears—your grief and loss 
Hushed at His last despairing earthly cry. 
Oh, Mary, Mother, you who loved Him so 
All through the grief bowed years He could not stay, 
Weep for our sons—now marching row by row— 
While we who watch can only hope and pray. 


They have been ours so short a time. We tried 
To teach that kindness, honor, duty, love 

Were necessary as the changing tide. 

Look down in mercy as you weep above! 

These torn and mud-stained that we bore 

These crushed and tortured men on shell-torn sod— 
Our sons. That badge of courage which we wore 
When first they marched, a broken cry to God! 


Keep us from bitterness, from hatred, fear 

Of those wild forces—those who know thee not— 
That the undying courage we hold dear 

May be as thy dear Son’s, without a blot. 

Oh, Mary, weep for us! Our sons’ release 

Is death. Their clean souls won 

What living—we cannot remember—peace. 

Give them the love which thou didst give thy Son! 


GRANDMOTHER MACHREE 


By Nancy BuckKLey 


RANNY stirred the quiet fire in 
the grate. A small fire it was, 
but enough to take the chill from 
the room. The wind blowing over 
the ocean was sharp and moist. 
Granny laid her evening paper 
aside; on top of it she carefully 
placed her spectacles. Lately she 
had a way of forgetting where she 
put them. As she eased in her chair, 
she extended her thin hands to the 
blaze. How comforting it was! 
Thanks be to God, the pain in her 
side was not so bad. Earlier in the 
evening she had to bite her lips to 
hold back a sudden cry of anguish. 
Granny recalled it now as she 
slowly rocked to and fro, in the low 


chair. She chuckled softly. Had 
she fooled her grandchildren? 
Moira, yes. That one was a throw- 
back to the wild Burkes, her fa- 


ther’s people. The quick restless 
feet of her, and no will but the 
wind’s! Keen on the scent of a good 
time. Life was a big cake with 
frosting and candles, and Moira 
meant to have a slice—or two— 
while the party was on. When she 
should have been at the Business 
College she was flying about with 
that ne’er-do-well of a Russell Por- 
ter, her scarlet tam tilted to a de- 
mure angle on her dark curls. Play- 
ing at life as if it were the gayest 
kind of adventure. And when 
Granny scolded her she ducked un- 
der the cold splashing of her words 
and went serenely on. 

But now it was getting very seri- 
ous. Tiny fears like mice scurried 
across Granny’s heart as she re- 
membered her meeting with Mrs. 


Desmond, a busybody of a neighbor, 
who had gleefully passed on rumors 
about Moira’s dancing at night 
clubs. Granny sighed deeply. Well, 
praying—and waiting—most always 
brings things out all right. For the 
present she would let the reins rest 
lightly on Moira’s high spirited 
neck. Life has a way of clipping 
wings. 

The shadow of a smile rested on 
Granny’s lips. She hadn’t fooled 
Eileen Alanna. It was almost im- 
possible to keep anything from 
those bright little eyes. Irish eyes 
with the smiles and the tears. “God 
love her!” whispered Granny, blink- 
ing away a sudden mist. She pic- 
tured her as standing by her chair. 
In her simple blue dress with a 
small round collar, Eileen Alanna 
didn’t look her twenty years. Her 
eyes held dreams of wonder and 
made you think about elfs dancing 
in moonlit glens. She’s half fairy 
herself, mused Granny, and knows 
all about the Little People. Tiny 
men dressed in green and yellow 
with cocked hats and wee silver 
shoon. And the grand way she had 
with her! And her name a bit of 
music gone astray! Always trying 
to find the bright side, though she 
often needed a microscope. And 
worried about Moira, and her go- 
ings on. 

And tonight when Eileen Alanna 
had wanted to stay and was all for 
taking off her worn tweed coat, 
Granny forced a sharp lightness in- 
to her trembling voice. 

“Sure, and at my age what’d you 
expect but a twinge of the rheuma- 
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tism now and then? So be off with 
you now for your visit with Nellie 
Gilman.” But for all that Granny 
had clung to Eileen Alanna’s warm 
little hand and had pressed it 
against her wrinkled cheeks. But 
Moira had flashed by like a golden 
bird before Russell Porter’s car had 
come to a full stop. 

Granny sighed softly. The fears 
gnawed at her. How quiet it was! 
No sound but the creaking of her 
chair, the leaping of the fire, the 
swish of wind over the garden. 
Through Granny’s fingers slipped 
her worn rosary, bead by bead, un- 
til her hand tightened over the cru- 
cifix. 

Glancing around the room her 
eyes filmed with memories. She 


knew and loved every inch of this 
old house, every rose in the garden. 

It seemed such a few years since 
she had come from Ireland as Danny 


Carroll’s bride! How the two of 
them, with nothing but love and 
brave hearts, had begun to save for 
the home! 

And when they had accumulated 
a little nest egg, they had bought 
this lot out in the sand dunes, with 
the ocean almost at their door. It 
was for Danny, a seafaring man, so 
he would have a bit of the sea for 
himself when his working days 
would be over. But yesterday it 
was, yesterday. ... 

Soon the gray city began to move 
out toward the little house. Ram- 
bling bungalows and flats, and here 
and there an apartment house, 
sprang up. Before long, Granny’s 
home was looking rather scornfully 
on the upstart houses that sur- 
rounded it. 

Now Granny thought of the chil- 
dren. They were always in her 
mind and in her love. Like her 
own, they were. Didn’t she have the 
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raising of them almost from baby- 
hood? What would life do to them? 
To Eileen Alanna and her generous 
heart; to Moira, the madcap and 
butterfly, pretty as a June morning, 
and as unstable as a drop of quick- 
silver. 

What had life in store for them? 
Granny pondered, as she rocked 
more slowly now. Soon her lids 
drooped, her hands opened in her 
6.5.6 

She dozed a little as the sleepy 
shadows crawled up and down the 
walls. Suddenly she awakened as 
the pain clutched her heart. She 
waited until it passed. She hadn’t 
deceived Eileen Alanna, neither had 
she deceived herself. This was more 
than a twinge of the rheumatism. A 
feeling of heaviness settled on her. 
Bed was the best place now. She 
glanced at the clock, just a quarter 
after nine. 

She banked the fire and switched 
off the lights, leaving a small jet in 
the hall. “They'll be needing it 
when they come in,” she thought as 
she began her slow and difficult 
climbing of the stairs. Half way up, 
the doorbell rang with a curiously 
sharp insistence. Puzzled, Granny 
turned around wondering who could 
be calling this time of the night. 

At first she didn’t recognize Mrs. 
Desmond. The flickering gas made 
her skin the color of parchment, and 
narrowed her eyes into green slits. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Carroll. I 
was passing by, and thought I’d drop 
in. It is a cold night.” 

“Tis that, and no mistake. Come 
in, and I'll shake the fire a bit.” 
Granny tried to put cordiality into 
her words, but as she bent over the 
embers she saw Moira’s white face. 
She hoped fervently that Mrs. Des- 
mond would leave soon. 

“How are your grandchildren? I 
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saw your youngest, Moira, drive by 
with Russell Porter. She was sit- 
ting so close to him. Now in my 
day if the girls did that—” Her 
clawlike hands were elevated in in- 
dignation. 

Granny was on the defensive. 
“There isn’t a finer girl than my 
Moira. °Tis my heart’s blood I'd 
give for her, I would. She’s still a 
babe for all she’s seventeen. The 
dancing do be in their feet at that 
age, and the innocent fun. And I'll 
thank you to stay away with your 
gossip, and the evil thoughts in your 
mind.” 

“Where there is smoke there is 
fire,” said Mrs. Desmond, rising. 
“And dancing half the night at that 
notorious Madrid Night Club doesn’t 
help a girl’s character any.” 

“She'll not be seen there any 
more. "Tis herself that promises 
me that.” 

“A fig for her promises. I could 
tell you something that would 
change your grand opinion of her.” 

Granny felt the room circle around 
her, but she must know how far this 
serpent tongue had spat its venom. 
“Tell me, Mrs. Desmond.” Her 
voice was acommand. She saw the 
woman shrink back; she wouldn’t 
fight in the open, but in the shadows 
and dark weeds of stagnant pools. 
What chance would Moira have 
against her? 

“It’s not the time to answer now, 
Mrs. Carroll, later on—” Mrs. Des- 
mond tossed her head and there was 
cunning in her eyes. “Good-night,” 
she snapped. “You’ll be seeing me 
soon.” 

“If I’m a lucky woman I won’t,” 
Granny whispered fervently. “Here’s 
hoping you’ll never darken this door 
again.” She raised the window so 
that the sweet wind could blow 
about. The garden was still. The 
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freshness of the breeze made the 
room chill. She kindled the fire and 
moved her chair close to it. Some- 
thing eerie in the air tonight. 

“Tis not a bit surprised I’d be if 
I heard the banshees wail this very 
second—but ’tis forgetting I am.” 
She rocked more slowly now. Queer, 
how lately the years seem to fall — 
away and the old days come to life. 
Thinking of the children now, she 
softly crooned the lullaby that every 
Irish mother sings to her drowsy 
babes. Oh, it was good to have them 
wee again, and safe! 

She awoke with a start and shiv- 
ered a little. The house was dark, 
they hadn’t come in yet. Then she 
heard a very soft fall of feet on the 
stairs. 

“Is it you, Eileen Alanna? I 
couldn’t sleep for the pain.” 


Eileen Alanna ran to her. Nota 


second too soon. Granny fell across 


the threshold into her arms. She 
held her close for a second that 
seemed eternity. With tender fin- 
gers she smoothed the hair from her 
forehead. And all the time she was 
pleading with God to let her stay 
just a little longer. She made 
Granny comfortable on the couch 
with pillows and blankets. Then she 
phoned for the Doctor and also for 
Father Kelley to come right over. 

Already Granny was easier. Eileen 
Alanna piled on the kindling. Soon 
the room was warm. She walked to 
the window and peered into the 
darkness. Moira was out there 
somewhere. She knelt by the bed 
and began her rosary. How still it 
was! Then her heart gave a quick 
jump. Granny’s eyes were slowly 
opening, her lips moving. 

“Yes, Granny, I’m here. See, I’m 
warming your hands. I’m right here 
beside you. Don’t you know your 
Eileen Alanna?” 
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“Father Kelley —tell him — ’tis 
more restful I'll be the night if I 
make my peace with God.” A spasm 
of pain flooded the white face. 

“Father’s coming, Granny. Just 
try and be quiet.” Eileen Alanna’s 
heart was breaking. If only she 
could pour her young strength into 
that weak body! A faint smile was 
hovering over the pale lips. 

“My little Coleen, Moira, come 
near me. Where are you, Moira? 
*Tis dull my eyes are, no good to me 
any more.” 

Eileen Alanna’s breathing almost 
stopped. She forced a lightness into 
her voice. 

“She'll be here soon, Granny.” 

“Tell her not to be waiting too 
long. "Tis the weakness is on me.” 
The worn and tired body relaxed. 

The sick room was filled with 
shadows and low voices when Dr. 
Boardman entered. Father Kelley 
The 


was finishing the prayers. 
blessed candle was in Granny’s 
hand. The doctor bent over her, his 
fingers searching for her wavering 


pulse. When he straightened up 
Eileen Alanna was trembling. What 
would he tell her? 

“Has she had these attacks often? 
Her heart’s pretty weak.” 

“It’s the first I remember, but 
she’s been complaining of the pain 
in her side.” 

Eileen Alanna’s whole heart was 
in her eyes as she watched his face. 
“She'll get better, Doctor?” she 
faltered. 

“Of course she will.” The doctor 
inserted the hypodermic needle in 
Granny’s thin arm. Five minutes 
later the stimulating medicine was 
flowing through her veins, and slow- 
ly the color returned to her cheeks. 
She gave a long sigh as if she were 
awakened from a deep sleep. Her 
eyes opened, she looked around the 
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room, and then at Eileen Alanna. 
Wearily they closed again, and then 
lifted and, oh, surpassing joy! the 
old whimsical smile lighted her lips. 

“*Twas half across I was, Father 
Kelley. And those blessed hands of 
yours helping me. ’Tis getting more 
like your grandfather ye are every 
day — God rest his soul! But I’m 
thinking Ill be here a while longer.” 

“Indeed you will, Granny,” Doc- 
tor Boardman replied, “many a long 
and happy year.” 

“Amen,” Father Kelley whis- 
pered, putting his stole into its silk- 
en case. 

“Of course you'll get better.” 
Eileen Alanna’s heart beat fast with 
joy. But oh, if Granny should ask 
for Moira now! 

“*T was a fine scare I gave ye all, 
but you know your old Granny 
didn’t mean—” 

“Granny, of course you didn’t. 
Just forget everything and get well 
for us.” 

“Tis up to my own bed I'll be 
going. Strange, how weak I am, 
not the strength of a babe.” She 
fell back on the pillow. Eileen 
Alanna eased her body. Even this 
slight effort had exhausted her. 

Granny was falling into an easy 
sleep. Her breathing was regular 
and her features relaxed. 

“Don’t disturb her,” the doctor 
said, pulling on his overcoat. “I'll 
be back in the morning. Let her 
sleep, it’s the best thing for her.” 

Eileen Alanna caught the doctor’s 
hand. “She’ll be all right, Doctor? 
She’ll get better, truly?” 

“Yes, she’ll get over this attack, 
but she must have rest; no more 
climbing these stairs.” 

“T’ll see to that, Doctor. I'll wait 
on her, hand and foot. You won’t 
need to worry on that score. Oh, 
Doctor, I’ll never let her do a thing.” 
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Eileen Alanna turned to Granny’s 
bed. She twined her fingers over 
the thin hands. Granny stirred. It 
took so little to awaken her. But 
she was off again in a moment. 

Father Kelley patted Eileen Alan- 
na on the shoulder. “I'll say my 
Mass for her at seven, and I’ll be 
over soon after. She’ll be all right, 
God willing, my child,” he said 
softly. 

“Surely He is willing for this, 
isn’t He? We love her so. But I'll 
try to say ‘God willing,’ I'll try 
hard.” 

Father Kelley nodded his head. 
“*Tis the best prayer of all, and the 
most difficult.” 

Eileen Alanna’s eyes were on the 
flames. She was living again those 
first moments, when she had held 
Granny’s limp body in her arms. 
The blaze was leaping and crackling 
noisily. What a night this has been! 


But it’s ending all right, and that’s 


what counts. Where was Moira? 
“Thank God, Granny’s going to get 
better, thank God for that!” Again 
the voiceless prayer with the swift- 
ness of an arrow sped from her 
overflowing heart straight to the 
heart of God. 

Eileen Alanna glanced at the 
clock. “It’s three,” she said, in a 
low voice. Granny was still sleep- 
ing quietly. Her breathing was regu- 
lar and her body relaxed. Eileen 
Alanna arranged the blankets. The 


room seemed suddenly quiet, the 


air drowsy and warm, the fire had 
slowed down to a steady burning. 
Granny’s face had lost its worn 
look and the sickening gray pallor. 
Moira! Oh, why didn’t she come 
home? Eileen Alanna closed her 
eyes—she was going around in a 
cage—no way out. 

She turned quickly. Granny was 
calling her. Then her heart stood 
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still, for a key was moving quietly 
in the lock. She waited breathless- 
ly. The door opened slowly and 
Moira came in. She stared at 
Granny’s white face. There was 
pleading in her eyes. 

“She’s had a slight heart attack,” 
Eileen Alanna told her, “but she’s 
better now. Father Kelley has been 
here, and then Dr. Boardman came.” 

“Yes, go on, what did he say?” 
Moira’s voice was jerky, and she 
was shivering. 

“She'll be all right, but he 
wouldn’t be sure for the next time. 
She was asking for you, Moira. I 
didn’t tell her you went to the 
Madrid. She called you her little 
Colleen.” 

“Little Colleen!” Moira couldn’t 
see clearly, a stinging mist clouded 
her eyes. Little Colleen! She looked 
past Eileen Alanna to the bed. What 
if Granny had died and she had not 
been here? She had never thought 
of that before. Granny had been 
here so long—it seemed as if she 
would be here forever, until this old 
house fell down, or the garden with- 
ered away. 

“Where have you been all night?” 
Eileen Alanna asked, “I was fright- 
ened half out of my wits.” 

Moira felt a tingling up and down 
her spine. She forgot Granny. The 
Burke temper flared up. 

“I'll tell you later maybe,” Moira 
answered pertly. “Why are you al- 
ways trailing me like a baby? I’m 
too old to be followed by you, or 
any one else.” 

“Be careful, Moira, Granny is 
sleeping very lightly, she might 
hear. Go up to bed, Moira, I will 
stay.” 
“I’m not so sure I will,” Moira an- 
nounced briskly, but even as she 
spoke she knew she would stay. 
From that couch where Granny was 
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lying so white and still, frail hands 
reached out and held her. She 
couldn’t free herself of them. She 
wanted to see those blue-veined lids 
open and those eyes look up at 
her. She wanted to hear Granny’s 
voice. ... 

“I thought,” Eileen Alanna said 
bitterly, “seeing Granny sick like 
this would change you, but you’re 
just the same.” 

“T’m not,” Moira burst out, “I’m 
not! Can’t you see? I—I love her 
as much as you do—every bit as 
much.” 

“Funny way of showing it, stay- 
ing out half the night. It’s after 
four now, and Granny like this.” 

Hot words leaped to Moira’s lips, 
but Granny’s still white face rose 
before her, and Granny’s worn 
hands were pressed against her lips. 
With an effort she turned away. 
What was the use talking to Eileen 


Alanna, anyhow? She didn’t under- 
stand, or wouldn’t, which was just 
the same. No one in this house un- 
derstood her, not one. Again Gran- 
ny’s face, again the shadowy touch 


of her white hands. Moira closed 
her eyes for a second. Maybe 
Granny did, maybe. . . . Oh, it was 
all so puzzling! What an ending to 
this night that had opened so prom- 
isingly! Russell and the Madrid— 
then the artist at the next table. 
How he had looked into her eyes! 
And the lingering touch of his hand 
in the dance! He understood her 
she was sure, until—she shuddered. 

Wearily she pulled off her coat. 
Her dress was limp and colorless. 
She smoothed back her damp hair; 
she had worn no hat and the fog 
had been thick on Russian Hill. She 
squirmed into a sweater and moved 
closer to the fire. She kicked off 
her slippers. It was good to be 
warm and quiet. She was safe here. 
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Terror went over her, she was re- 
membering. . . . 

A soft creeping sound. Eileen 
Alanna was pulling a chair close to 
her, and was looking at her in a 
strange way as if she knew. Her 
face seemed old, tired. Moira 
couldn’t bear the scrutiny of those 
clear eyes, so like Granny’s. Her 
own lowered. Was this Eileen 
Alanna speaking? Her voice sound- 
ed queer, yet distinct, a hint of com- 
mand in it too. 

“You'll tell me, Moira, what hap- 
pened tonight.” 

Once again the hot angry words 
jumped to her lips, once again the 
quick petulant reply trembled on 
her tongue, but—there was a slight 
movement from the bed. Granny 
was awaking! Eileen Alanna tip- 
toed swiftly over. But no, Granny 
was only stirring in her light dream- 
ing. Moira watched Eileen Alanna 
as she smoothed the blankets and 
brushed the silver hair ever so 
lightly. 

Coming back to the fire, Eileen 
Alanna put her hands over Moira’s. 
She could feel the quivering in them. 

“You will tell me, Moira,” Eileen 
Alanna insisted. “Remember how 
we always used to share our secrets 
when we were little?” 

“Oh, Eileen Alanna,” Moira an- 
swered hastily, “we’re different 
now.” Strange, too, with the same 
blood in their veins, but she was 
closer kin to the Burkes, the wild 
Burkes, Granny called them. “I’m 
as wild as they make ’em, and for 
you—there’s no place like home.” 

“You’re right, Moira — no place 
like home with Granny.” 

Granny again, always Granny, she 
was close by, near her chair. She 
filled this room —her voice — her 
hands—they were all around... . 
Suddenly Moira knew that she must 
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tell the story of tonight to Granny, 
to Granny lying there so peacefully, 
as if she were— 

Moira jumped up from her chair 
and pulled away from Eileen Alan- 
na’s hand. She must stand alone, 
must make herself right with 
Granny before it was too late. 
Granny must hear her, only Granny. 
No tears, she was no baby — only 
babies cry. 

She gulped down a thick sob. 
How weary she was! Aching head, 
and feet heavy and tired. Could it 
be possible she had danced so light- 
ly just a few hours ago? 

She moved over to the couch. 

“Moira, what are you doing? Be 
careful, the doctor said she needed 
rest most of all.” 

“Oh, I'll not disturb her.” Moira 
placed her hand over Granny’s and 
knelt by the bed. “I’m just telling 
her about tonight.” Her voice was 
trembling, her eyes were on the still 
face. “I went to the Madrid with 
Russell. Yes, I broke my word to 
you. We quarreled, because at the 
next table was an artist who danced 
with me a lot, and when I saw 
Russell was angry I -sort of did 
things to tease him. I really didn’t 
mean anything. You understand, 
Granny?” She waited a moment. 
No movement from the quiet form 
on the bed. 

“When he asked me to his studio 
I thought it would be fun. I began 
to be afraid in the taxi; he tried to 
kiss me. Oh, Granny!” The closed 
eyes seemed to reproach her. “The 
studio was dark, he lit two candles, 
and threw wood on the fire. The 
fog was so thick you could cut it. 
He showed me his paintings, but all 
the time he was trying to get closer 
to me. I wished I had never come. 
I felt so far away from everybody.” 

“You were a fool to go there,” 
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Eileen Alanna was saying, but 
Moira didn’t even glance at her. 

“Then he tried to take me in his 
arms; there was a crazy look on his . 
face. I ran toward the door, and 
he after me.” Moira pressed her 
hands softly on the worn ones, 
twined with the rosary. “I guess 
you were praying for me. It won’t 
take long to finish. He knocked 
over the candles. There was only 
the red light from the fire. I prayed 
—for once. I flew to the door. 
Locked! Then I opened the win- 
dow, and jumped out, it was only a 
few feet; and I ran fast all the way 
here. I had a few nickles in my 
glove, but the cars were stopped. 
Look! Eileen Alanna, look, she’s 
taken my hand! See, she under- 
stands, she’s heard me every word. 
Look!” 

Moira’s eyes widened as Granny’s 
fingers closed over hers. ‘“She’s 
trying to say something! See, her 
lips are moving!” She bent over 
Granny. “It’s me, Moira.” 

“Little Colleen.” 

“She called me Little Colleen. 
Oh, Granny.” 

“Raise me —’tis Eileen Alanna 
will give you a hand—I feel better 
now after that good sleep.” 

“Granny, you’re sure you’re 
strong enough to sit up?” Eileen 
Alanna asked anxiously. 

“Of course Iam! There now, ’tis 
as cozy as a body would want, I am, 
and as warm as toast. I’d be the 
better for a cup of hot tea.” 

“The doctor didn’t say anything 
about that. He'll be here in the 
morning and we'll ask him.” 

“Granny, I'll get the cup of tea 
for you right away,” Moira prom- 
ised. Why should Granny have to 
wait for the doctor? A cup of tea 
couldn’t hurt her. But Granny 
shook her head. “’Tis all right, 





Moira. We'd better wait for the 
doctor. Eileen Alanna is wiser than 
we are.” 

“We are,” Moira repeated under 
her breath. She and Granny were 
together! Her heart gave a little 
joyous leap. Granny was smiling 
at her and there was just the faint- 
est shadow of a twinkle in her eye. 

“Well, well,’ Granny was all for 
talking now. “’Tis a queer dream 
I’m just after having. "Twas of you, 
Moira. You seemed to be on a high 
place, a cliff, and some one was 
pushing you off. *Tis myself tried 
to get to you—I couldn’t—” 

“Don’t talk so much, Granny, 
please,” Eileen Alanna pleaded. 
“You'll be all tired again.” 

Moira urged her to go on. 
then what happened?” 

“Some one was after you, and I 
called out—it seemed with my last 
breath — Mother of God, save her, 


“And 


and then—oh, to feel your hand, to 
open my eyes and you beside me 
safe and sound. My Little Colleen, 
pulse of my heart. Whatever would 
I be after saying to your mother 
when I went up there if anything 


should happen to you?” 
trailed away. 

Moira’s throat was tightened with 
a sob. Little Colleen—oh, the love 
in her words! She’d forgiven her. 
She’d forgotten the heartaches she 
had caused her, the long nights of 
worry and fear, the quick anger— 
insolence, all forgotten. Little Col- 
leen! She fought back the tears. 

“Come and kiss your old Granny, 
Moira. I mind me of the time when 
you were a wee thing no bigger than 
the leprechaun himself, and your 
mother off on the long journey and 
leaving you to me.” 

Moira bent over Granny. The 
thin arms circled her, she was 
drawn against the warm breast. 


Her voice 
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“There’s a line running in my 
head. ’Tis the song I sang when | 
rocked you to sleep, ever so long 
ago.” And then in softest Gaelic she 
hummed the old lullaby that they 
both knew so well. 

“How soft your cheek is, Moira! 
Is that a tear?” 

“Oh, Granny.” Moira felt stifled. 
“T’ll not go away again ever.” 

“*Tis no one knows that better 
than myself. I’m not as strong— 
*Tis resting I'll be now—” She sank 
back on the pillow. 

“Do you think she heard you, 
Moira?” 

“Of course she did! Didn’t you 
see her press my hand? And her 
dream—why, of course, she heard 
me, every word.” Moira felt shaken 
and spent. She was trembling. 

Eileen Alanna was piling coal on 
the fire. Moira moved over to the 
warmth. She noticed the dark 
circles scooped out under Eileen 
Alanna’s eyes; oh, she looked dog- 
tired. 

“You'd better rest now, Eileen 
Alanna. I'll stay here—you’re all 
in.” 

Eileen Alanna walked to the win- 
dow and lifted the shade. The sky 
was arched with broad bands of 
scarlet, gold and mauve. Dawn. 
Another day. A new day—to begin 
again. She flung open the window. 
The air was so sweet after the close 
room. The sun was higher in the 
heavens. Everything looked as clear 
as crystal. In the garden the roses 
clambered over the lattice-arbor in 
golden and crimson beauty. Like 
the music of a soft violin, the wind 
drifted to meet a dream-laden sky. 
Far away, swift gulls circled high 
above the foam of breaking waves. 

Now Moira was by her side. For 
a moment they were silent. When 
Moira spoke there was a new note 
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in her voice that cheered and heart- 
ened Eileen Alanna. Perhaps her 
little sister’s hands were relinquish- 
ing their toys, perhaps she was get- 
ting ready for the real business of 
living. She felt closer to her than 
she had for weeks, 

“Eileen Alanna, I’ve been several 
different kinds of a fool, but now— 
after tonight—it’s up to me to make 
good.” 

“And it’s up to me, too,” Eileen 
Alanna said softly. 

There was a slight cough from 
the bed. They both ran to Granny. 
“Don’t stir, Granny, you might tire 
yourself. Just rest. Feeling all 
right?” 

“Tis like a new woman I am; 
and good for ten years yet. The top 
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of the morning to ye both. And 
what are the two of ye thinking 
about that makes your eyes shine 
like the stars above, and puts the 
roses in your cheeks?” 

“That you’re the very dearest 
grandmother in the whole world,” 
Moira exclaimed. She was stand- 
ing in the broad shaft of sunlight 
that pierced the window. Her hair 
looked like red-gold. 

“Tis the blarney that makes your 
tongue so smooth, but ’tis the lucky 
woman I am these days to have two 
such fine children about me. And 
these four walls that hold all the 
joys and the sorrows that have been 
my share. God love ye both, Little 
Colleens.” And Granny’s voice held 
all the tenderness of a prayer. 


SHADOWS 


By RoperT FRANCIS 


C= of the shadows in my boyhood mind 

Made me avoid night shadows on the ground— 
Shadows of telephone poles, shadows of trees. 

I would not step on one if I could help it. 

I leaped them like a runner leaping hurdles. 


The fear (if it were strong enough to call 
A fear) was not the shadow but the touch. 
But what the consequence of touching was 
I never knew, I never even asked. 


How many nights ago that was. Tonight 
The shadows that I fear (if fear it is) 

Are not tree shadows crisscrossing the road 
Or any shadows I could ever leap. 





THE TONE-POET 


By OLive M. Briccs 


T has been said: “The riddle of 
Humanity is more perplexing 
than ever if we seek to solve it 
through the person of Beethoven. 
The wonder is that out of such an 
existence, compounded of torments 
and miseries, should have poured 
such floods of music that will live to 
feed the souls of mortals as long as 
the sun shall shine.” 

Riddle indeed—— 

Scarcely more than a century and 
a half ago, little Bonn on the Rhine 
cradled one of the mightiest genius- 
es of the world. A world that mis- 
understood him from the start, a 
world that made him miserable, 
where he was destined to live in 
solitude, for nearly half his life in 
a silence of the grave. Strasser’s 
picturesque etching shows where 
the Tone-Poet was born. “Pay at- 
tention to him, he will make a noise 
in the world some day.” He did. 

But it was a noise that only others 
heard. 

Before that day painting, poetry 
and the drama were the three arts 
which had developed into the most 
powerful mediums of human ex- 
pression. Beethoven made music 
the “Fourth Arm.” And as the flier 
soars over everything earth-bound, 
what is there in the realm of paint- 
ing or literature that so speaks the 
soul-language, running the whole 
gamut of human emotions, as that 
mysterious sign-code of the Mas- 
ter’s sketchbooks, from which he 
built up his creations note by note. 

With one of these famous note- 


books in his pocket, he loved to 
wander through woods and fields as 


far away from man as possible, at 
home there like the singing birds. 
Alone with them he would saunter, 
musing and humming hour after 
hour; quicken his pace, waving his 
hands as if marking a rhythm; then 
stand suddenly still, writing like 
mad. Some called him a madman 
of course, but so the music poured 
from his passionate heart. 

“My dear trees,” he wrote. “No 
one can conceive the intense happi- 
ness I feel among the woods. It is 
as if every tree and every bush could 
understand my mute inquiries and 
respond to them.” 

The trees understood better than 
men. And if the woods gave him 
happiness it is more than any 
woman did. 

For, like Brahms, Beethoven nev- 
er married. Like Brahms too, he 
adored his mother and lost her. 
Yet strangely in that stormy life she 
was the only woman who was loyal. 
Others loved but deserted him. 
There were many ardent friendships 
but all came to nothing. Still the 
biographical muckraker of today 
searches in vain for even a breath 
of scandal, a blot on his ’scutcheon. 
His love seemed a marsh-light lur- 
ing him on. But always the white 
heat of his passion turned to ashes 
before he could grasp it. 

Four years he was engaged to the 
Countess Therese, only to break it 
himself. Why? The secret is hid- 
den, partly revealed in the orches- 
tral outpourings of the Fifth Sym- 
phony. Ecstasy, longing, despair, 
foreboding. Ending in that break, 
which he must have felt shadowing. 
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Was Fate in his love-life against 
him? Did a voice within warn him? 
Of that ominous opening phrase— 
foredoomed like the first bars of 
Tristan —he himself said: “It is 
Fate knocking against the door.” 

In the early thirties, after a youth 
of struggle and poverty, the Tone- 
Poet suddenly found himself. the 
idol of Viennese musical life. At 
the zenith of his career as orchestra- 
conductor and concert-pianist when 
out of a blue sky the bolt fell. Fate 
knocked again. 

From that moment, like a black 
shroud his deafness enveloped him, 
always growing denser. First he 
was forced to give up his playing, of 
which a fellow musician said: “No 
artist that I ever heard came at all 
near the height that Beethoven at- 
tained. His grand style of playing 
and bold improvisation had an ex- 
traordinary effect upon me. I felt 


so shaken that for several days I 


could not bring myself to touch the 
piano.” 

But now the mute was over the 
strings. 

Soon he could no longer conduct, 
for he was unable to hear the instru- 
ments or even the stormy applause 
of the audience. Creator of our 
present grand orchestra—for before 
his day orchestral effects were slim 
indeed in comparison, and there is 
not a single instrument that does 
not owe to him its greater signifi- 
cance—yet forced relentlessly to lay 
down his baton. Under this last 
blow his heart cried out: 

“What humiliation when some- 
one near me hears the note of a lute 
and I do not, or the shepherd’s song 
and I do not!” 

Fate-driven and buffeted — one 
outlet of art then another inexorably 
sealed to him—the great Master 
flung himself in desperation into his 
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creative faculty. The only one left. 
And so, Fate’s answer perhaps to 
that riddle. For those lessening 
life-hours, formerly lavished as con- 
ductor and pianist on his own gen- 
eration, now perforce concentrated 
with white heat on his legacy to the 
world. “I live now only in my mu- 
sic!” was his tortured cry as score 
after score was wrung from his suf- 
ferings, each more poignant and 
beautiful than the last. 

More and more the creative power 
took possession, until he seemed to 
live only for that necessity of get- 
ting those ever urging and surging 
inspirations on paper. “Conception 
after conception fastened upon him 
with such rapidity that his brain 
was continually on the rack with 
the profoundest problems and mu- 
sical possibilities.” Was it his pas- 
sionate, pent-up emotions that fed 
those fires burning so fiercely? 

Five years before his death, the 
quaint portrait of Beethoven in his 
dressing-gown was painted.1 Here 
he stands absorbed in creation, with 
that lion-head raised as if listening. 
His musician-brow bent, those dark 
burning eyes full of the fire of gen- 
ius with its inward vision. In his 
hands the score of his Mass in D, 
the crown of his music-life. Almost 
his swan-song. 

For, as if he sensed the shadow 
again and that Fate would soon be 
knocking a third time, he worked 
night and day over that score, un- 
conscious of his surroundings, as if 
out of the body. “House deserted 
by servants, every comfort absent. 
Shut in a room alone, wild of ap- 
pearance and disheveled. Exhaust- 
ed from long periods of work and 
abstinence from food of any kind.” 

No loyal wife to watch over him 
as Schumann had, no devoted friend 

1A rare print in the author’s possession. 
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like Tschaikowsky, no passing loves 
like Liszt. Were women all as De- 
lilahs to Beethoven, fearful of being 
shorn of his strength by them? Like 
a blinded Samson he seemed to be 
gathering his forces for one supreme 
effort, before that last storm of his 
storm-beaten life and the temple of 
Music fell. 

Hiller, then a boy of fifteen, was 
one of the few who saw the Master 
during those last days. He was 
taken there by his teacher, Hummel, 
and pictures the meeting: “How my 
heart beat! The grey cloth dress- 
ing-gown he wore was hanging open, 
his grizzled hair fell in shaggy 
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versation had to be done in writing. 
Imagine the Master, excitable, nerve- 
racked, forced every instant to rein 
in his brilliant intellect, following 
with eager eyes the hand that was 
writing.” 

When the storm finally broke, 
with blinding crashes of thunder 
and lightning, Beethoven lay uncon- 
scious, unknowing. “I shall—hear 
—in heaven!” were his last dying 
words. 

Night had come on. Ail at once 
those deep, eloquent eyes of his 
opened. His musician-hand lifted, 
strangely clenched as if once more 
over his baton. 


masses over his temples. All con- Was he hearing already? 


THE GIFT OF SILENCE 


By MorTuHer St. JEROME 


A SECRET weds my yieldéd soul to thee— 
Our low breathed word 
By none o’erheard, 
Now thy possession, evermore to be 
Wrapped in white silence, thine alone to keep 
In thy strong soul’s unfathomable deep. 


And as a perfume subtly penetrates, 
That secret word 
Though no more heard 
Is influent through life, and permeates 
Our mutual converse, everywhere betrays 
Its hidden presence in a thousand ways. 


The long-drawn day glows suddenly with light, 
A radiance caught 
From that sweet thought, 
And in the wistful watches of the night 
The joy of that remembrance comforts me, 
Knowing our secret binds me close to thee. 
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By Dorotnuy C. Harris 


bce is probably no group of 
people in the world who are 
more enthusiastic about their pro- 
fession than archaeologists. The 
childish love for buried treasure is 
theirs to maturity, and the scholar- 
ly ratification of research well done, 
and facts substantiated and proved, 
often crown their efforts in a most 
satisfying fashion. Legends abound 
for them, which add color and life 
to matter-of-fact reality, — though 
they have to be carefully put in their 
place, that they do not occupy too 
much of the final report which must 
be fact and not fancy. And often a 
chance remark will start one off on 
a fascinating quest. 

This last mentioned good fortune 
was mine when a friend asked me 
about St. Gobnat, an Irish Abbess, 
who was said to have lived in the 
sixth or seventh century. It was a 
strange name to me, but as the un- 
known is as the breath of life to an 
archaeologist as I have intimated, 
and as I was sailing for Ireland in 
a week’s time it was a delight to 
promise to find out everything pos- 
sible about the lady. 

The slight evidence I carried with 
me from this country was that St. 
Gobnat had had a church at Bally- 
vourney, County Cork, that there 
had been at one time a medieval 
wooden statue of her kept at the 
church, and also at one time a me- 
morial stone still earlier in date. 
These were supposed to be in or 
near her church still, and the idea 
of rediscovering the stone was pecu- 
liarly exciting to me. An early ac- 
count of it. said that it was con- 


temporary with the Saint, which 
would put it in an impressively ear- 
ly and interesting group of Irish 
monuments about which I already 
knew a little. Later that summer an 
opportunity came. An Irish friend 
was going with me on a short motor 
trip, and we made Ballyvourney our 
objective. 

Spending the night in Cork City 
we started out next morning to find 
the village, and if they still existed, 
the effigy and the stone. 

It was a lovely sunny day with 
huge white clouds drifting across 
the blue sky and the countryside 
decked in all its midsummer beauty. 
I wish it were possible to make 
those who have never been in Ire- 
land really understand the extraor- 
dinary loveliness of the landscape. 
It is partly because it is unspoiled 
(or nearly so) by blatant signboards 
and flamingly ugly advertising; 
partly because the softness of the 
climate produces a softness of at- 
mosphere which makes all the col- 
oring gentle. The fields are vivid 
green but velvety, and the changing 
colors of heather clad hills of mauve 
and pink have been painted by a 
Master hand in delicate pastels. The 
snowy white of the little cottages, 
the tawny yellow of new thatched 
roofs and the darker brown of old 
thatch, provide the highlights. And 
over all float the varying clouds— 
stormily dark, soft gray, or pearly 
white, looking like a lot of huge, 
hurrying sheep. 

We drove slowly, enjoying each 
moment; the wildflowers so close 
to the roadside, the diminutive 
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mouse-colored asses with a cross of 
a darker shade on their backs (said 
to have been given them in memory 
of our Lord’s ride into Jerusalem), 
drawing the high-wheeled blue or 
orange carts piled high with “turf”; 
the occasional groups of children, 
or the amusing spectacle of a little 
Kerry cow grazing precariously on 
top of a high bank. Best of all, the 
kindly greetings as we stopped to 
ask our way or just to chat. 

At last the little village we sought 
was reached, and we began to make 
inquiries about our Saint. Mrs. 
Williams, the cheerful manageress 
of the little Inn, we found to be a 
newcomer, but she directed us up 
the hill to the ruins of the old 
church. Being an archaeologist it 
was to the old that I turned first. 
We searched the ruins of the pretty 
church with care, but found noth- 
ing except over one window an ugly 
little figure called “sheila-na-gig,” 


wholly pagan in its symbolism, and 
not at all what we were seeking. In 
the churchyard, however, there was 
a curious mound with stones on 
top, and my heart lifted as I thought 
that here might be the memorial 


stone. A few steps lead up this 
mound to a long, flat, thin stone. 
On top of this lies half of what 
must have been a bulldn or primi- 
itive quern, of very dark granite- 
like stone, highly polished. A little 
higher up the hill we found some- 
thing definite—the tumbled ruin of 
the Saint’s cloghaun or cell. Stand- 
ing by the fallen lintel of this small 
“beehive” hut one has a beautiful 
view across the little valley. How 
peaceful it was. It did not seem 
possible that St. Gobnat had lived 
nearly 1,200 years ago, the place 
still seemed so filled with her in- 
domitable spirit and Christian ar- 
dor. 
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But it remained to find the statue 
—and I was not wholly satisfied 
about the stone in the churchyard. 
Coming down the steep, hilly road 
the little Ford bucked and snorted 
as we tried to keep it on the road 
instead of allowing it to slide into 
the ditch. But we safely crossed 
the stream at the foot of the hill 
and stopped to see Mrs. Connell, 
who we had been told was the old- 
est inhabitant and who could per- 
haps tell us more. Mrs. Connell was 
at home in her little white cottage, 
and a most interesting conversation 
followed, she standing in her door- 
way and we just outside in the 
gentle rain which had begun to fall 
without any warning, as it so often 
does in Ireland. We talked in Eng- 
lish, but once in a while she would 
shout up to her husband, above in 
the window, a question in Irish. 
This three-cornered talk was fasci- 
nating but unproductive. The only 
stone she knew was the one we had 
seen and about which my doubts 
were increasing, and—I wanted my 
lunch! Mrs. Williams provided us 
with salad, tea, and delicious bread 
and cheese in the Inn dining-room, 
and rested and refreshed we took 
up the search again. 

The new church, further along 
the main road out of the village was 
our next stopping place. Here we 
were rewarded, for the shy little girl 
who was willing to show visitors the 
church in the absence of her grand- 
father, the custodian of the prop- 
erty, brought out for me from the 
sacristy where it was kept, the little 
wooden figure of the Saint. That 
was a reward of patient search, 
and we received permission to ex- 
amine and photograph it. The ef- 
figy is of oak, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and is very small, being only 
twenty-seven and a half inches high, 
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and six and a half inches at its 
greatest width. It is not in the 
round, but evidently was carved 
from a flat piece of wood, not more 
than three inches thick. The face 
is badly marred, only one eye re- 
maining recognizable, but that of 
such character and virility of ex- 
pression that one could well under- 
stand its reputed power. She is 
dressed in her robe of office, and the 
carving of the coif and the folds of 
the skirt is nicely done. Her left 
hand is folded across her breast, 
the right hanging down, clasping a 
fold of her skirt. Distinct traces of 
blue and gold show on the bodice, 
as well as the, now very yellowed, 
white of her coif; and her skirt 
must originally have been a deep 
crimson with touches of gold. The 
back of the statue is deeply hol- 
lowed out, the wood left rough, ap- 
parently never painted, leading one 
to suppose that it was formerly 
fastened up against a pillar or wall, 
where the back did not show. In 
the National Museum in Dublin 
there is a wooden statue of a wom- 
an with a sword, supposed to be St. 
Catherine, about the same height as 
the St. Gobnat figure, which shows 
traces of color, and the same hollow- 
ing at the back. This statue, which 
was found hidden in a hollow oak 
tree at Kilcorban, County Galway, is 
also of the same period, probably 
fourteenth-fifteenth century. 
Inside the chapel in the left tran- 
sept stands a modern statue to St. 
Gobnat’s honor. This one is of 
plaster, about four feet high, and 
shows her in a gray robe under a 
flowing black cloak bordered with 
gold, her crozier in her right hand, 
and in her left a crucifix. At her 
feet stands a beehive; the signifi- 
cance of which is told us by O’Han- 
lon in his absorbing Lives of the 


Irish Saints: “In olden times, when 
Irish chieftains thought it justifi- 
able to attack their neighbours, 
and to take away creaghts, or cattle- 
spoils, an invading chief and his 
host made a descent on the country 
around Ballyvourney. St. Gobnat 
came, however, to deliver her peo- 
ple from this scourge. She is said 
to have held in her hand, at the 
time, a square box, or beehive, full 
of holes at the sides. These were 
so formed that a bee flying, could 
go in and out through them. This 
instrument has been called, in 
Gaelic, the beachaire, i.e., ‘some- 
thing to hold bees.’ It is supposed 
to have been soft and elastic. St. 
Gobnat prayed for some moments, 
when she saw the invader making 
towards her. After this, the bees 
flew out of their hive, and effectu- 
ally stayed the ravages of the 
haughty chief.” 

A similar story of St. Gobnat and 
her bees, and how they routed a 
band of fierce Danish pirates, is told 
most delightfully in “The Little 
Brown Bees of Ballyvourney,” by 
Eleanore Myers Jewett in THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor tp for October, 1938. 
Readers who are interested in the 
history of St. Gobnat are urged to 
read this charming article. 

We inquired again from our 
young guide about the stone, and 
searched the new churchyard dili- 
gently, but with no further discov- 
eries. Our good fortune for that 
day was ended, but I returned to 
Dublin with a consuming desire to 
learn more about this elusive Ab- 
bess, and these are the bare facts 
that I found. St. Gobnat was a vir- 
gin Abbess of Ballyvourney, County 
Cork, and presided over a nunnery 
there of the Order of St. Augustine 
of Hippo. She was made Abbess on 
March 16th by St. Abban, who is by 
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some supposed to be her brother. 
Her feast is February 11th. St. 
Gobnat is the special patroness of 
bees; and must have been a very 
lovable Saint for the Calendar of 
Oengus exalts her with 


“My Gobnat with pure goodness 
as to God’s love was opulent”; 


and the Irish name of her village 
means “Town of the Beloved.” The 
various historical sources consult- 
ed spell her name in many differ- 
ent ways, but I have kept this way 
as it is that now commonly used 
by Irish girls. The English form 
of her name is Abigail, or Abby. 
The Martyrology of Donegal says 
that St. Gobnat was “of the race of 
Conaire Monarch of Irinn.” She 
also apparently presided over an- 
other church, Kilgobnat in County 
Kerry, near Killorglin—which later 
I was able to visit—as well as Bally- 
vourney. 

All this fascinating history made, 
me more eager than ever to redis- 
cover the stone which further re- 
search revealed as having been in- 
scribed with a cross and a little fig- 
ure in a habit, carrying a crozier. 
Later that summer an opportunity 
arose to return to Ballyvourney 
with a fellow archaeologist to make 
a further. search for it. 

Evening was approaching as we 
came across the austerely beautiful, 
wild country from Gouganebarra, 
that weird and lonely lake set like 
a dull jewel among its hills, where 
in the modern oratory consecrated 
to St. Finbar, there is a stained- 
glass window showing St. Gobnat 
and her hive of bees. But there 
was a long light twilight still to 
come, so though it was half-past 
six we decided to make our first 
effort of this expedition to find the 
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stone. Turning off the main high- 
way which runs from Cork to Ma- 
croom at a tiny place called Bally- 
makeary, we struck into a rough 
farm lane going rather uphill. The 
Ordnance Survey Map of the dis- 
trict (those wonderfully complete 
guides which mark the antiquities 
as well as towns, rivers and other 
geographical sites) showed such a 
lane with a stone marked on it 
which appeared to be in a field 
about two miles from the . main 
road. My companion was en- 
grossed in scanning the fields on 
both sides of the road while I drove 
cautiously along the rutted track. 
We had arranged that she should 
call out if she saw anything that 
looked likely and I would stop. We 
went slowly on and on, and I was 
just deciding mentally that we had 
about reached the place shown on 
our map, when suddenly a shriek 
rang out! I jammed on the brakes 
and we tumbled out, gasping with 
excitement. And there it stood, the 
object of our long search, aloof and 
quiet in a hay field, where two el- 
derly men were mowing slowly by 
hand, and chatting as they worked. 
We jumped the intervening ditch 
and climbed the wall, hardly daring 
to believe our good fortune. But 
as we came closer we saw that there 
was a cross inscribed on the stone, 
and looking on the opposite side 
there was the little figure and the 
second encircled Maltese cross 
which the early descriptions had 
mentioned. Anyone who is an en- 
thusiastic seeker after knowledge, 
or who has searched earnestly for 
something greatly desired, and has 
unexpectedly found it after divers 
disappointments, will understand 
the joy which swept over us that 
evening. 

The St. Gobnat stone is of sand- 
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stone, standing upright in this field 
and is solidly fixed in the earth. As 
it stands on sloping ground, a 
rough boulder has been placed at its 
base on the west side, probably just 
to help keep it in position. As is 
usual with these pillar stones, it 
faces east and west, and bears a 
Maltese cross within a double cir- 
cle on each face. On the east face 
the circle is larger than the width 
of the stone and seems to run off at 
each side edge; while at the top of 
the right cross arm there is a crude 
attempt at what we thought was 
meant for a Chi Rho, which was a 
wholly unexpected and valuable 
find, as there are only a very few 
stones in Ireland bearing this early 
Christian monogram. Above this 
circle there is another, faintly indi- 
cated, interlocking with the main 
one, and within this top circle is a 
rude engraving of a small figure in 
ecclesiastical dress. This whole 
upper circle seems meant to form a 
medallion, and in that case adds 
even more interest to the stone, as it 
would indicate the early use of the 
medallion in Irish art as a decora- 
tive motif. 

The figure of the ecclesiastic is 
facing to the right and holds a pas- 
toral staff. Only one hand is shown, 
but both feet are depicted in the 
act of taking a step forward. The 
hair is most curiously parted in the 
middle and flows down on either 
side. We thought at first that this 
must be meant for a portrait of the 
Saint, the curious head dress being 
her coif. But later comparison with 
the Killadeas stone in County Fer- 
managh, and also with a depiction 
of a similar ecclesiastic in the Book 
of Durrow in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, led us to feel that these three 
were contemporary with each other, 
and with the Saint, i. e., end of the 
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sixth or early seventh century—and 
that what had been depicted was a 
traditionally garbed and coifed and 
shod ecclesiastical figure of this 
period: For the shoes of the ecclesi- 
astic depicted in the Book of Dur- 
row are similar to the shoes on the 
Killadeas figure; and the Durrow 
ecclesiastic’s feet are walking to the 
right in the same way and at the 
same angle, as the feet of the St. 
Gobnat stone figure. These re- 
semblances suggest that the two 
stones and the manuscript men- 
tioned may be placed during, or im- 
mediately following St. Gobnat’s 
lifetime, which our evidence shows 
quite conclusively was lived during 
the first half of the seventh century. 
The upper edge of the stone shows 
the three cup-marks mentioned by 
Windele and sketched by duNoyer; 
but nowhere on the stone could we 
find any trace of an inscription, or 
name either of sculptor or saint. 
The cup-marks, small, shallow, 
roughly circular depressions, are 
said to have been formed by the 
chin and elbows of the Saint, where 
they rested when she knelt in 
prayer beside her stone. Venera- 
tion of our Saint must have caused 
this stone to be carved in her honor, 
possibly during her lifetime, a 
curious and interesting memorial 
which can now be added to the 
growing lists of important and 
proven early Christian carvings of 
Ireland. 

The following summer I was 
again.in County Kerry and took 
time to look for Kilgobnat. The 
name means of course, Church of 
Gobnat, and after many questions 
in Killorglin and along the road we 
drove up to a small cottage near 
which we had been told there was 
a ruined church. The old man lean- 
ing on the half-door who greeted us 
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knew all about the ruin and offered 
to take us to it. Skirting his barn- 
yard we climbed a couple of walls 
and came to the dilapidated little 
building, which was overgrown with 
ivy, bushes and small ash and 
thorn trees. Originally it had been 
a simple rectangular church, of a 
usual, rather early, Irish type, but 
the greater parts of both the east 
and west gables had collapsed, and 
there were no carvings of any kind 
to be seen. Our ancient guide told 
us that there had been two stones 
with crosses carved on them which 
had leant against the outer east wall 
of the church, but the fall of the 
east gable outward, a few years 
before, had completely covered 
them. 

St. Gobnat’s cloghaun which had 
been near the church (as at Bally- 
vourney) had been destroyed dur- 
ing the old man’s lifetime (he was 
over eighty), and the stones used 
to make and mend walls on the 
farm. He told us that one of the 
largest fairs in Kerry, called the 
“Pattern Fair,” was held there for 
years—until recently—each 10th of 
February. The famous “Puck Fair” 
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at nearby Killorglin is still held. 
The little church itself was used as 
a place of worship up to forty years 
ago, and our guide told us that 
every Christmas Eve lighted candles 
gleamed from the windows. These 
pathetic small ruins which one finds 
so often in Ireland are very appeal- 
ing, and make one long for the 
money and material to rebuild them, 
and re-establish old customs and 
traditions. 

Ballyvourney and Kilgobnat are 
not very far apart, about twenty- 
five or thirty miles, and it would 
have been quite possible for our 
Saint to have traveled back and 
forth between the two places, over- 
seeing the parishes under her care, 
bringing cheer, comfort and cour- 
age to her people. Our information 
about this Saint is limited, but from 
the few facts at our disposal we can 
sketch in a shadowy, but charming, 
portrait of this lady Abbess, with 
her calm dignity, her courage and 
her perseverance. And as we fol- 
lowed the road between her two 
churches we seemed to see hurrying 
before us a slight, vivid figure in- 
tent on her “cure of souls.” 


aac 


UT of the war Eire has been able to give refuge to British women 
and children, has been able to supply food to her neighbor, and, 
as her Prime Minister said recently, out of the money she has ‘not 


spent on gunpowder has given great aid to starving people. 


The 


American newspapers did not record, let alone feature, a happening 
that shows that some Christianity is still left in Europe: Dail Eireann, 
last month voted a million dollars out of its own small revenue for 
relief of the famine in India and in such parts of Europe as can be 
reached. . . . Eire’s neutrality has been correct and satisfactory to 


British ministers. 


—Papraic Corum, in The Saturday Review of Literature, January 29th. 





I SAW HIS BLOOD 
By Pau. F. SpeckBauGuH, C.PP.S. 


PROCLUS, saw 
And from the shriveled sinews of a hated Man 
A thin, red Stream leaped forth and under rocks It ran, 
But with a strength that wrenched my twisted iron soul; 
It throbbed and shook the very bowels of the whole 
Dull earth, and marked this one and crooked moment, deathless. 


And I, Myrenne, 

Who shyly sell the dusty beauty of a rose, 

Who cup the red remembrance of the day’s dark close 
Within my hands, I saw all beauty set its mark 

On three dull nails and on a blacker wood; quite stark 
It shone—to hold me and a surfeited world, breathless. 


And Mary, I, 

Who cradled once His lightsome Strength in Bethehem, 
Who watched His secret Beauty flower on the stem 

Of Youth in Galilee, I saw then only bright 


And cleansing fire that blinds the world with limpid light 
To make man long to be consumed with It—His Love. 


LOOKED FOR ONE THAT WOULD COMFORT ME” 
By ELIzABETH Hart, R.C. 


AKEFUL before My altar of repose 
This sacred midnight hour, thou dost not see 

The gaunt gray olives of Gethsemani, 
The thorns that twined the fortress porticoes, 
But sweet-tinged buds of violet and rose 
Which a wise gardener fostered tenderly 
Through the chill Lenten days, to bloom for Me 
With all the glory summer could disclose. 
I am a Gardener of matchless art, 
And in My hothouse every flower’s at May. 
Draw near if thou wouldst prove Me, cast thy heart 
Within the chalice where I deign to stay; 
When I bid blossom, withering winds are still— 
Give Me the joy of loving to My fill! 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC ACTION—THE CULTURAL WAY 


a three years ago, I arrived 
in the city of Wilmington, Del., 
literally smothered by the influences 
of several years of specialization in 
scientific study and research. I 
had drifted very far from the arts 
in general, so far in fact that the 
best current literature failed to at- 
tract my interest or attention. The 
classics, good music, and art were 
becoming foreign to my way of 
living. 

But, today, thanks to a dynamic 
group of Catholic Actionists in the 
Wilmington community, I am a 
willing and proud supporter of the 
belief that cultural things are fun- 
damental and essential to the per- 
petuation of an intelligent citizenry. 
Mankind is dependent upon them 
in no small measure for its material 
and spiritual advancement. 

The intelligentsia of the Wilming- 
ton area, irrespective of their creed 
or position, have acquired a per- 
sonal interest in and a deep appre- 
ciation for the Catholic Diocesan 
Library. There are many good rea- 
sons for this. The most important 


one, perhaps, is that the Diocesan 
Library, located on the picturesque ~ 
grounds of the Ursuline Academy, 
forms the hub of a movement which 
is unique in spreading good will and 
sponsoring activities designed to 
emphasize aesthetic values. 

The Diocesan Library had a very 
humble beginning; it sprouted 
from the eager hearts of young 
Catholic womanhood. Only a little 
more than a decade ago, an idea, 
that carried a challenge with it, was 
put before the Class of ’32 at Ursu- 
line Academy. Wouldn’t it be a 
lasting gesture on the part of the 
Senior Class to pool whatever money 
they could and purchase several 
outstanding books? In the hope 
that the books might become the 
nucleus of a library, several vol- 
umes were purchased with the 
nominal contributions of the young 
girls. 

A good idea with a high objective 
seldom falls by the wayside. The 
small collection of -books stimu- 
lated the formation of the Calvert 
Circle for the purpose of discussing 
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the merits of the latest current 
books at regular intervals. The ac- 
tivities of the Calvert Circle were 
followed with great interest by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Edmond 
J. FitzMaurice, D.D., Bishop of Wil- 
mington. In 1938 Bishop Fitz- 
Maurice saw the need for ex- 
panding the idea behind the Calvert 
Circle so that it would include the 
promotion of many forms of literary 
and cultural activities. Then it was 
that he founded the Diocesan Li- 
brary Institute, placing Mother M. 
Agatha, O.S.U., at its head as Di- 
rector. 

Through the generous support 
and sponsorship of Bishop Fitz- 
Maurice the Diocesan Library has 
grown very rapidly since 1938. Its 


shelves are now lined with more 
than 10,000 books of every variety, 
from religious and philosophical 
subjects to the lightest recreational 


reading. The circulation of the 
Library has increased by more than 
400 per cent during the past five 
years and its membership now to- 
tals more than 850. Among its mem- 
bers will be found Wilmington’s 
most prominent intellectuals and 
they are of many creeds and pro- 
fessions. 

In her own inimitable way, Moth- 
er Agatha has been the dynamo be- 
hind the expansion of the activities 
of the Diocesan Library. And few 
people in America are as well quali- 
fied to guide the activities of Wil- 
mington’s unique Catholic Cultural 
Movement. She holds a Master’s 
degree in Library Science from the 
Drexel Library School of Philadel- 
phia. She is an outstanding au- 
thority on literary criticism and an 
author in her own right. She is the 
founder of the Department of Li- 
brary Science at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and has taught 
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there on the summer faculty for 
fifteen summers. In addition to be- 
ing a member of the American Li- 
brary Association, she is one of the 
three founders of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. 

Mother Agatha has a unique gift 
and it is her biggest asset in getting 
things done. She gathers together 
specially selected and adequately 
qualified associates and inspires 
them by her spontaneous enthusi- 
asm. People need only talk with 
her a few minutes to become “sold” 
on the idea of rolling up their 
sleeves and doing whatever they 
possibly can to further the several 
activities of the Library. 

The Library services constitute 
but one of the four main activities 
successfully organized. Through- 
out the winter months, on alternate 
Tuesdays, Book Forums are held 
in the Ursuline Auditorium. These 
forums are informal and cosmopoli- 
tan in character, and they have in- 
variably provided me with enjoy- 
ment. On the average, more than 
100 members of the Diocesan Li- 
brary attend the meetings in addi- 
tion to any non-members who might 
wish to participate. Rev. Dr. Jo- 
seph L. McCoy is the able and popu- 
lar Chairman at these gatherings 
and the programs cover music, lit- 
erature, drama and poetry. At 
least one half dozen original book 
reviews are presented by chosen 
members of the Library and Mother 
Agatha occasionally takes over the 
rostrum to delight the. audience 
with her five-minute reviews of the 
good and bad in current volumes. 
Every opportunity is afforded the 
younger members of the group to 
deliver book reviews or timely fif- 
teen-minute talks. The Book Fo- 
rums also foster ideal occasions for 
the youth of the community to be- 
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come acquainted and at least four 
happy marriages between young 
Catholic couples are officially at- 
tributed to first meetings at Book 
Forums. 

Judging from the publicity which 
the Wilmington newspapers give 
the monthly Public Forums spon- 
sored by the Diocesan Library, it 
would seem in order to say that 
these forums represent the ultimate 
in open public discussions for Wil- 
mingtonians throughout the winter 
season. The meetings are exclusive 

in the sense that they are high- 
' lighted by the participation of na- 
tionally and internationally known 
writers and lecturers. They are 
attended by the most prominent 
personalities in the State from the 
Governor down, and whenever pos- 
sible, Bishop FitzMaurice favors the 
Forums by his gracious presence 
and respected comments. The dis- 
cussion periods at these meetings 
are marked by a lively interest on 
the part of Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic parties who invariably at- 
tend and provide friendly and va- 
ried approaches to whatever subject 
may be under discussion. The list 
of speakers who have thrilled capa- 
city audiences at Ursuline Audi- 
torium is long and prominent, and 
it includes such notables as Mon- 
signor Sheen, Father Gillis, Father 
Lord, Dr. H. D. Sweinhart, Dr. 
Charles Hart, Dom Verner Moore, 
Father Hubbard, and a host of 
others. 

The popular weekly half-hour 
broadcast over Station WDEL by 
the Catholic Forum of the Air stems 
from the Diocesan Library. It is, 
perhaps, the only Catholic radio 
program of its kind in the country 
for its programs are organized, 
written up and delivered exclusive- 
ly by lay members of the Diocesan 
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Library. Mother Agatha works 
closely with this group, and she, to- 
gether with Father Sweeny, the 
Diocesan Censor Librorum, co-op- 
erate fully in offering advice and 
guidance in the preparation of pro- 
gram schedules and scripts. 

The Chairman of the Catholic Fo- 
rum of the Air is Mr. Joseph A. L. 
Errigo, a popular Wilmington at- 
torney, who is well known for his 
active interest in all forms of Catho- 
lic Action. The Forum broadcasts 
cover innumerable subjects: about 
Catholicism, how Catholics live and 
what Catholics do and do not be- 
lieve; they are invariably informal. 
Many of the half-hour broadcasts 
are over-the-air polemics in which 
several members participate. This 
radio program, through its young 
Catholic lay personalities, has done 
an untold amount of good in fos- 
tering a better understanding be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic 
factions. 

The war has necessarily called 
away many of the young men and 
women who were devoted in their 
co-operation with Mother Agatha. 
But the work of the Diocesan Li- 
brary is going on and going for- 
ward. Mother Agatha prays hope- 
fully for the return of her many 
willing associates soon, and in the 
meantime she is maintaining her 
almost unbelievable drive for get- 
ting things done with or without 
adequate help. 

The Diocesan Library has been 
and is a most constructive force in 
promoting greater understanding 
and tolerance among various re- 
ligious groups in Wilmington. It 
has been the means whereby Catho- 
lics have come to know each other 
much better. It has served to melt 
away many of the difficult barriers 
that exist between Catholics and 
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non-Catholics. It affords an un- 
paralleled medium for inspiration 
by emphasizing the finer values of 
life both spiritual and cultural; this 
is a most important contribution 
today when it is easy to forget re- 
finements of living when so many 
of them are being covered over by 
the continuous rubble that is fall- 
ing in our age of material destruc- 
tion. 

The Diocesan Library of Wil- 
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nities throughout the land to in- 
augurate similar forms of cultural 
Catholic Action. Its proven activi- 
ties proffer a means of destroying 
many of the inadvertent prejudices 
and misunderstandings of our non- 
Catholic fellowmen. It has demon- 
strated Catholic Action in its most 
effective form by working in the 
vineyard of men and women who 
by their intellectual advancement 
are the leaders of society and the 


mington, Del., holds forth a noble 


molders of future generations. 
challenge to hundreds of commu- 


OrLANDO A. BATTISTA. 


—aesp 


W* have guessed at the primitiveness of early races by the crude- 
ness of their implements, by their ignorance of metallurgy. We 
have little justification for the conclusions we have commonly drawn 


concerning a dawning mentality or lack of it. The judgment that 
the mentality of the men who used these crude artifacts was in close 
proximity to that of the apes, anthropoid or other, is wholly for- 
tuitous and not sustained by any real knowledge of which we are at 
present possessors. It would be pleasant to think that our mentality 
is proved superior by the development of our implements, but there 
is no evidence of a scientific nature that man has more brain power 
now that we have the steam engine, the automobile, the radio, the 
airplane and the high-powered telescope than he had before. Appar- 
ently Socrates, Plato, Lucretius, Boethius, and Isaac Newton were 
our intellectual peers though they knew nothing of unit heat, electri- 
cal refrigeration, bedtime stories or the antics of Mickey Mouse. The 
youngster that races down our roads in America at sixty miles per 
hour in a high-powered automobile is not necessarily the mental 
superior of Archimedes, though he doubtless would, if Archimedes 
were to cross his path, command “the old hick” to “get out of the 
way.” Such reflections as these concerning our modern mentality 
may be galling to our pride, but they show how boastfully we have 
built about the apex of unproved hypotheses a considerable struc- 
ture upon which our interpretation of civilization has depended. 
Under the light of fact and criticism, some opinions that have seemed 
to us indubitable may disappear as completely as the baseless and 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream. 


—Ratpn Taytorn FLEWELLING, Survival of Western Culture (New York: Harpers). 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE SONG OF 


GROUP -of Catholic women had 

arranged for a benefit perform- 
ance on the opening night of The Song 
of Bernadette and the tickets had al- 
ready been sold when the management 
announced that it would not be possible 
to hold to the agreement of reserving 
the orchestra seats because it had been 
decided to show the picture on the 
basis of continuous performance. The 
consternation was general. Their treas- 
ury needed repletion but after this 
fiasco how could further subscriptions 
be solicited? Had Our Lady failed 
them? It was a real test of faith but 
Our Lady was only biding her time, for 
shortly after an apology appeared from 
the Management with a cheque for 
$5,000. A far larger sum than they 


could ever have hoped to realize. 


That Our Lady has her own particu- 
lar way of managing earthly affairs is 
clearly shown in the film of Berna- 
dette, which follows with charming 
fidelity the story by Werfel and the 
annals of Lourdes. On the screén, the 
Bishop has barely challenged Our Lady 
to remove the barrier from around the 
grotto when she commandeers the Em- 
peror himself as her workman. Our 
Lady has her own little joke. The 
same delicate humor is shown in Ber- 
nadette’s replies to her superiors as in 
the replies of St. Joan to her judges. 

A few seem to find the picture over- 
long; a few seem to find it over-sad. 
Others I have met think that Berna- 
dette should have been encouraged to 
marry; they forget that earthly joys 
must seem ephemeral to those who have 
glimpsed all eternity. We doubt that 
all the nuns in the convent at Nevers 
were as gloomily holy as the novice 
mistress and we wish there had been 
one peep at some conventual gaiety. 
At the first previews on the Coast, the 
only suggestion of the vision was seen 
in Bernadette’s eyes but the audience 
found that unsatisfactory and the ap- 
parition, which must also be unsatis- 
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fying, was substituted. It is the only 
bit of the picture which borders on 
the sentimental. Otherwise its most 
remarkable feature is its sturdiness. 
It is as honest as Bernadette. So well 
chosen is the cast that they simply re- 
main part of the legend. So does Ber- 
nadette. I, for one, like to believe that 
Our Lady took the same interest in the 
film that she did in the book and I 
thank her. 


THe CHerry ORcHARD.—Click-clack, 
click-clack, go the axes as they chop 
down the cherry trees, symbol of a 
culture whose beauty serves no social 
purpose. I often wonder if Chekhov 
appreciated the prophetic force of his 
own writing or if it were just the 
prescience of genius. Ibsen ground his 
ax with furious intent for reform but 
Chekhov noted in his sketch book the 
life about him without resorting to 
heroic lines or caricature and with the 
same quizzical aloofness of some of 
his own characters. He puts no key 
speeches in their mouths; he under- 
lines no moral. The dramatic form is 
frame to his canvas. His plays remind 
me of a story once told me by Wilfrid 
Meynell: 

A famous medical consultant in Lon- 
don was called to the country and, 
while waiting in the library of his pa- 
tient’s home, his eye was caught by 
a portrait. When invited by the master 
of the house to visit the patient, the 
doctor inquired if the portrait was 
Mrs. X. 

“Yes, it was painted a year ago.” 

“Then I doubt if it is necessary for 
me to see her,” said the doctor. “The 
man who painted that picture of Mrs. 
X evidently saw more than the doctors 
who have been attending her. I am 
certain now of my diagnosis.” 

The painter was Sargent. 

In both The Cherry Orchard and 
The Three Sisters, Chekhov has shown 
the county families capitulating to the 
peasants. This entails a far more seri- 
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ous future adjustment than the disper- 
sal of the nobility—a relatively small 
number—because it is the upper mid- 
dle class in whose hands rests the con- 
tinuity of a cultural tradition. In Eng- 
land and France they escaped the deci- 
mation of the Wars of the Roses, the 
Civil War and the French Revolution; 
in Russia, the middle class shared the 
persecution of the nobles. It is the 
survivors, men like Shostakovitch, 
whose mother passed on to him the 
torch of the old tradition, who have 
kept the flame flickering until given a 
chance to blaze up again. What Chek- 
hov, living in the country, did not 
foresee was the rising power of the 
proletariat. 

The charming widow, Mme. Ranev- 
sky—now called Lyubov Andreyevna— 
is full of sentimentality for her home 
but prefers life in France with her 
lover. Lack of funds drives her back 
to the old house in the orchard where 
she is faced with an overdue mort- 
gage. But neither Lyubov nor her. 
brother can face the idea of the real 
estate development suggested by one 
of their former serfs, now a successful 
proprietor, so in the end Lopahin buys 
the estate and the trees are sacrificed. 

No bitterness is shown against these 
absentee landlords by anyone, least 
of all by the author. The old servants 
love them and the rich peasant admires 
and tries his best to save them. But 
there is really nothing to salvage. The 
fiber of their characters has liquefied. 
They return to Paris. Against their 
volatility is shown the patient loyalty 
of the old valet, Firs, who looks upon 
the freeing of the serfs in the Emanci- 
pation Edict (1861) as the “great ca- 
lamity.” Lyubov and her brother love 
old Firs—as much as they can love 
anybody—but, through their careless- 
ness, he dies forgotten in the closed 
house. Firs expects no better. He only 
wonders if his master has put on his 
warm coat. 

In 1929, Miss Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theater produced The 
Cherry Orchard with Nazimova as 
Mme. Ranevsky and Le Gallienne as 
Varya, the stepdaughter. It was an en- 
chanting performance and one that 
seemed difficult to duplicate. But Miss 
Le Gallienne and Miss Margaret Web- 
ster have now produced something 
just as precious—in its better sense. 
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Miss Webster is mistress of the art of 
making small parts important in the 
general composition. She also treats 
The Cherry Orchard as comedy. This 
seems both legitimate and laudable 
since the tragic undercurrent remains 
in spite of the rippling surface. As 
the too lovable Lyubov, Le Gallienne 
succeeds in looking younger than her 
stepdaughter, and her frankness, her 
sweetness, her caressing frivolity dis- 
arm the censure of the audience as 
completely as that of her friends. 
Schildkraut, in his most mannered 
style, is the parasite brother. Stefan 
Schnabel is full force as Lopahin, the 
rich peasant, bold in business but who 
can never get up his courage to pro- 
pose to Varya. Mme. Ranevsky sees 
that they are left alone together but 
doesn’t take the trouble to see the mat- 
ter settled—a very sharp touch in her 
characterization. Carl Benton Reid 
contributes a portrait of a bearded 
landowner in rich color, and Leona 
Roberts revives her eerie gypsy gov- 
erness. Rex O’Malley makes an appeal- 
ing clown of the awkward valet. Al- 
ways to be remembered is A. G. An- 
drews as Firs, the ancient valet, whose 
lines may be few but who represents 
one of the most important undertones 
in the play and who dominates the 
stage at the final curtain. Mr. Andrews, 
by the way, has about as many years as 
Firs—a ripe eighty-four. No one knows 
how to give more ravishing smartness 
to early twentieth century dresses than 
the Motleys, but their sets, except for 
the drawing room, are not too success- 
ful. The nursery is dull with no view 
of the orchard except one branch 
across the window and the scene in 
Act II. supposedly showing an old 
shrine in the open country, with its 
untidy fences looks like the outskirts 
of a squatters’ settlement. 

The Cherry Orchard is not only a 
great Russian play. It belongs in an 
international treasure house. Social 
progress may level temporarily the 
amenities of luxurious and graceful liv- 
ing but true beauty has its roots deep 
in the ground of spiritual truth. Sprouts 
will come and orchards will blossom 
again, not perhaps for Lyubov but for 
Firs’ children.—At the National. 


DEcis1on.—Not too cheerful perhaps 
but exciting and interesting is this 
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drama of homegrown Fascists. At first 
the story seems impossible and then 
one begins to remember a certain man, 
now in jail, named Longo, and one 
isn’t so sure that such things can’t hap- 
pen in the U.S.A. The handicap to 
the play is that it has two heroes. In- 
terest is divided between the older 
man, fighting the battle on the home 
front, and the young soldier who has 
just fought overseas. I believe that 
the mistake made by Chodorov, the au- 
thor, is that the soldier’s story isn’t 
at once fused with his Father’s.. He 
doesn’t even know of the challenge 
flung by his Father to the Fascist Sen- 
ator until the end of Act II. By that 
time the plot has become lurid with 
melodrama and one suddenly realizes 
that there is no time in the one re- 
maining act for a “happy ending.” As 
a matter of fact Act III. might be Act I. 
of a new play; it is then that the sol- 
dier makes his decision that he has to 
fight the War again at home. 

That our civil liberties here are as 
much at stake as those of the Nazi- 
ridden countries is Mr. Chodorov’s 
suggestion and, like it or not, he puts 
it in vigorous terms. The sudden 
switch to melodramatic instances has 
been questioned but it is evidently the 
playwright’s intention to startle the 
audience as much as he does his char- 
acters. And he does. The catastrophe 
of Act III. bursts like a thunder clap. 
From the title, it is evident that the sol- 
dier’s decision was the inspiration for 
the play but in building up the back- 
ground, Mr. Chodorov has rounded out 
so finely the character of Riggs, the 
high school principal, who is match- 
ing his own integrity against the sub- 
versive element in state and city gov- 
ernment, that the interest of his strug- 
gle overshadowed his son’s. Sound di- 
rection and excellent acting strengthen 
every scene of the play. 

Decision is Chodorov’s first serious 
attempt at original work, he having 
previously shown his ability with the 
dramatization of Kind Lady and My 
Sister Eileen. It is also one of the few 
really intelligent plays of the season.— 
At the Belasco. 


MExIcAN HAyripE.—I am quite cer- 
tain that no comedian was ever as ex- 
pensively costumed as Bobby Clark in 
Michael Todd’s production of Cole Por- 
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ter’s latest musical; $250,000 is the fig- 
ure hinted at by the publicity depart- 
ment. This doesn’t mean that Mr. 
Clark has discarded his cigar or paint- 
ed spectacles or that he has bankrupt 
the wardrobe with his own simple 
disguises; it simply means that the 
whole show is an extravagant back- 
ground for Mr. Clark’s antics and that 
the large cast—with few exceptions— 
act as his “stooges.” When there exists 
as innately funny a man as Bobby 
Clark this is a very good idea when 
other ideas are at a minimum. 

The story concocted by the usually 
ingenious Fields is not at the top of 
the imaginative well and spotlights a 
“number” racketeer who has taken ref- 
uge across the border only to be chosen 
by the female Yankee bullfighter to 
represent the U. S. A. in the Mexico- 
America good fellowship week and 
who has to resort to quick disguises 
to elude the police. This happily en- 
tails Clark with a false nose as a Mari- 
ache player in Xochomilco and Clark 
with false teeth making tortillas as an 
Indian matron in Taxco—two epoch- 
making impersonations. The rest of 
the time Mr. Clark is being carried 
about on the shoulders of his amigos 
Mexicanos and a wonderful moment 
when he comes bobbing up over the 
heads of the breathtaking sefioritas 
in their fanciful version of mantillas 
and huipils from Tehauntepec. The pic- 
tures of Mexico are from the viewpoint 
of the tourist: the bullring, the Re- 
forma Hotel, Ciro’s, the bistros—not 
the cathedral—of Taxco with an en- 
chanting view in black and white of 
the Merced Market with stalls of bright 
tinware. George Jenkins and Mary 
Grant are all important for their sets 
and costumes. To Wilbur Evans falls 
the theme song “I Love You,” which 
deserves its many reprises. “Girls,” of 
course, belongs to Clark. “Count Your 
Blessings” resorts to such patter as 


“When the lowly worms have ’et 
you. 
Mr. Morgenthau can’t get you.” 


This is one of the few political jests; 
the others are sometimes motley but 
for so large a show and with so many 
beautiful girls, Mexican Hayride is on 
the respectable side. There is a highly 
spectacular and exciting finale with 





THE DRAMA 


Paul Haakon in his bullfighter dance. 
Hassard Short has seen to it that the 
public gets its money’s worth of show 
even with the tickets at $5.50. Person- 
ally I am sure the $250,000 could have 
been spent to better purpose. Certain- 
ly Mexican-American relations gain 
nothing by having been taken on this 
hayride.—At the Winter Garden. 


WALLFLOWER. — The most baffling 
part of this production is the laughter 
of the audience. There may have been 
more badly written plays but never 
one in worse taste. It concerns a thor- 
oughly unattractive, loud-mouthed 
couple from Ironville, Ohio, who have 
each had a daughter by a former mar- 
riage. Joy is a devastating blonde, 
Jackie a shy brunette who stems from 
Mr. Linnet. While Joy dances off with 
Jackie’s one boy friend, Jackie is left 
at home without any escort for the 
Country Club ball. It is then that the 
bar, which Mr. Linnet has made the 
hearthstone of his home, comes to his 
daughter’s assistance and when the boy 
friend, jilted by Joy, finds comfort in 
Mr. Linnet’s Scotch and takes Jackie 
out for a ride, Jackie marries him be- 
fore he is sober and they are both 
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found in a room of a raided road house. 
The excruciatingly funny side to the 
situation is that Mr. Linnet is the ac- 
tive citizen who prodded the District 
Attorney to clean up this den of juven- 
ile delinquency. Of course no one real- 
izes at first that Jackie is married and 
what convulses the audience is that she 
seems rather proud of the whole scan- 
dal—particularly so when, after her 
release from jail, the telephone begins 
to buzz with messages from young men 
who suddenly realize her possibilities. 
This suggests that in Ironville, Ohio, 
nothing so enhances a girl’s reputation 
as to lose it. Mr. and Mrs. Linnet’s 
raucous squabbles with each other and 
their neighbors fill up any gaps of hu- 
mor. It is regrettable that the co- 
author of this dramatic shoddy is Regi- 
nald Denham, co-author of Ladies in 
Retirement, and that the producer is 
Meyer Davis, whose orchestras play ex- 
tremely well for the largest private 
parties in Long Island, New York, New- 
port, etc. There is nothing more dis- 
couraging than to see the theater used 
for purposes of low commercial ex- 
ploitation. We also wonder what Mr. 
Denham and his associates have against 
Ohio?—At the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FaTHER.—God bless him! 
—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.—Melodrama 
with laughs.—At the Hudson. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET. — Melodrama with 
shivers.—At the John Golden. 


October 


JaniE.—Entirely reputable and inno- 
cent comedy.—At the Mansfield. 


February, 1943 


Tue DovGcuarr_ts.—Tough farce set 
in crowded hotel in Washington with 
best character a Russian girl sharp- 
shooter.—At the Lyceum. 


April 


Harriet.—Everyone should see Helen 
Hayes as the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.—At the Henry Miller. 


May 


OKLAHOMA.—Seats are still at a pre- 
mium for this charming musical.—At 
the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.—Comedy of adoles- 
cence. Not for children.—At the Bilt- 
more. 


June 


TOMORROW THE WorLD.—Absorbing 
drama of one family’s effort to re- 
educate a small Nazi.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


Earty To Bep.—Muddy libretto and 
beautiful set. Music average.—At the 
Broadhurst. 
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THREE’s A. FAMILY.—Very puerile 
farce about war babies.—Aft the Long- 
acre. 

August 


Stars on Ice.—Good stunt skating, 
banal ballets and now without Fred- 
die Trenkler, the great ice comedian. 
—At the Center. 


September 


THE Merry Wipow.—Recommended 
as a delightful revival with Jan Kie- 
pura, Marta Eggerth and Melville Coo- 
per.—At the Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs. CarroL_s.—Elizabeth 
Bergner in a handsomely mounted mel- 
odrama with Victor Jory.—At the 
Booth. 

November 


ONE TovucH oF VENUS.—How the god- 
dess visits New York is the subject of 
a musical which boasts lyrics by Og- 
den Nash, ballets by Agnes de Mille, 
music by Kurt Weill, and Mary Martin 
as Venus.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


December 


OTHELLO.—Paul Robeson makes the- 
atrical history in an exciting produc- 
tion staged by Margaret Webster, with 
sets by Robert Edmond Jones and José 
Ferrer as Iago.—At the Shubert. 


January, 1944 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS.—Dodie Smith’s 
triangle drama is finely played against 
a London background by Miss Cor- 
nell, Raymond Massey and Henry Da- 
niell. Interesting, intelligent and amus- 
ing.—At the Plymouth. 


WIincep Victory.—The pageant of 
the Army Air Force, by Moss Hart, 
which follows the careers of some 
young aviators from their home town 
to the Pacific—At the Forty-fourth 
Street. 


CARMEN JoNES—Oscar Hammerstein 
2d’s transcription of Bizet’s famous 
opera into modern American dress and 
an all Negro cast. Produced by Billy 
Rose. Unique and exciting—At the 
Broadway. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE.—Revised re- 
vival of the Rodgers-Hart-Fields-Mark 
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Twain musical with extremely elabo- 
rate décor by Nat Karson. Old songs 
still the best and humor heavy.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


February 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—Most im- 
moral and dangerous play on Broad- 
way—the more so because it is so well 
written and well played.—At the Mo- 
rosco. 


OvER TWENTY-ONE.—Very gay and 
funny comedy written and played by 
Ruth Gordon, dramatizing her own ex- 
periences when she followed her hus- 
band to an OCS Camp in Miami, com- 
bining human and patriotic appeal. 
Highly recommended.—At the Music 
Boz. 


PorGy AND BEss.—This very fine re- 


-vival is fortunately continuing at the 


New York City Center. 


RAMSHACKLE INN.—More expert di- 
rection and some rewriting could have 
made this farce melodrama just the 
right hotel for Miss Zasu Pitts and 
her deprecatory fun. If it misses fire, 
it is not her fault and it is all good, 
clean crime and corpses.—At the Roy- 
ale. 


JacKPoT.—Not a musical for the fas- 
tidious, with a weak libretto, dull hu- 
mor and feeble attempt to satirize the 
de Mille ballets. The music is better 
with Allan Jones in good voice, pretty 
Nanette Fabray and Mary Wickes do- 
ing her six-foot best to elevate the 
comedy.—At the Alvin. 


7 v 7 7 7 


CAUKEY, an original drama by Rev. 
Thomas McGlynn, opened on February 
17th for an indefinite run. Its theme 
is racism from a new angle. Career 
Angel is now booked for Broadway 
production.—At Blackfriars, 316 West 
57th Street. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.—A repertory 
season of these operas is now being 
offered by the Shuberts and will prob- 
ably continue through March.—Aft the 
Ambassador. 
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Nova et Vetera 


REPLY To Jzvestia 


No country in the world has con- 
tributed as much to Fascism as Russia. 
For it was only through the Soviets 
giving the Nazis the green light in the 
pact of 1939 that the Nazis were able 
to extend their form of Fascism all 
over Europe. 

Furthermore, Stalin has already de- 
clared himself in favor of Fascism. 
In a telegram to Hitler he said “our 
friendship is sealed with blood.” 
Molotov told von Ribbentrop “Fascism 
is only a matter of taste.” 

Russia’s condemnation of the Vati- 
can on the grounds of being Fascist is 
quite excusable and pardonable. Rus- 
sia is the only nation in the world out- 
side of Germany that does not permit 
freedom of press and freedom of re- 
ligion. It, therefore, never permitted 
to be circulated within its borders any 
of the Vatican’s statements condemn- 
ing Fascism and Nazism. Having never 
heard of them through its rigorous cen- 
sorship it can therefore be excused of 
being ignorant of them. 

Every other nation on the face of 
the earth knows that the Vatican con- 
demned Fascism in an Encyclical writ- 
ten in Italian, Nazism in an Encyclical 
written in German and Communism in 
an Encyclical-written in Latin. To the 
land therefore that allows no infiltra- 
tion of religion we should apply the 
words of the Savior on the cross, “Fa- 
ther forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” Their condemnation is born 
of ignorance. 

The argument of the Soviets is rather 
puerile. They accuse the Vatican of 
Fascism because it “maintained silence 
when Italy attacked France in June, 
1940.” Does that make the Vatican 
Communist because the Vatican was 
silent when Russia invaded Finland 
and Poland? And incidentally, what 
was Russia doing for France in 1940, 
particularly since it was bound to 
France by a treaty? 

The Soviets next accuse the Vatican 
of “endorsing the Italian conquest of 


Abyssinia.” This is just as untrue as 
to say that the Vatican has endorsed 
the Soviet conquest of the Baltics. The 
facts are: (1) When Mussolini ordered 
the illumination of Rome to celebrate 
the Abyssinian victory, the only dark 
spot in Rome was the Vatican; (2) 
when Mussolini ordered all bells in 
Italy to ring at 3:15 p. m. the date of 
the conquest, the Vatican bells were 
silent; (3) Pius XI. rebuked the Fascist 
press for distorting his address to the 
nurses on August 22, 1935, to make it 
appear that he favored the conquest; 
(4) when Mussolini used strong efforts 
to have Pius XI. crewn Victor Em- 
manuel as Emperor of Abyssinia, the 
Holy Father refused. 

The Soviets further charged the 
Vatican with complicity with Fascism 
in Spain. The facts are: (1) The Vati- 
can attitude toward Spain was dictated 
not by political but by religious con- 
siderations. If the Communist-Repub- 
lican group had supported religion or 
was indifferent to it-instead of de- 
stroying 20,000 religious buildings, and 
murdering the clergy, while the Na- 
tionalists persecuted it, the Vatican 
would have favored the Republicans; 
(2) Had the Communist-Republicans 
maintained neutrality toward religion 
as did the popular front in France the 
Vatican would have remained neutral; 
(3) If tomorrow the Falangists perse- 
cuted religion and burned churches 
and a new party defended religion, the 
Vatican would condemn the Falangists 
and, let it be repeated, solely on re- 
ligious grounds and not on political 
grounds; (4) The Holy Father refused 
to join Italy and Germany in recogniz- 
ing the insurgent leaders as the legiti- 
mate government of Spain; (5) When 
the refugees of Spanish persecution did 
come to Rome he blessed them for de- 
fending religion, but reminded them 
that their politics were bad, warning 
that “intentions less pure, selfish in- 
terests and mere party feeling may 
easily enter into, cloud and change the 
morality of what is being done.” 

It does little good however to dis- 
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cuss Fascism. The term once had a 
very definite connotation, namely the 
absorption of the individual into the 
State as Communism is the absorption 
of the individual into the class and 
Nazism is the absorption of the indi- 
vidual into the race. There is there- 
fore no essential difference in ideology 
between the three. In the hands of the 
Communists however the term “Fas- 
cism” is now one of abuse to cover all 
who are anti-Communist. 

As a matter of fact Fascism is really 
Communism in its dotage. Commu- 
nism is the Asiatic form of Fascism 
and Fascism is the European form of 
Communism. There is as little differ- 
ence between Communism and Fas- 
cism as there is between burglary and 
larceny. 

The Soviets use words very clev- 
erly. As they massacred Jews under 


the name of Trotskyite so they label. 


all anti-Communists as Fascists. In 
this sense of the term the Church is 
Fascist, but by the same distorted lan- 
guage it is Communist because it is 
anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist. The Vati- 
can within the last six months has been 


called Communist by the Nazis, Fascist 
by the Communists, and anti-Fascist 


by the Fascists. They all mean the 
same thing, namely the Vatican is op- 
posed to anti-religious ideology. When 
the Vatican condemned the attempt of 
Germany to Nazify Europe, the Soviets 
were silent because religion played in- 
to their hands at that time, but now 
when Russia is about to barbarize Eu- 
rope it condemns the Vatican, for the 
Vatican is the only moral force left 
standing between Europe and barbar- 
ism. 

The Soviet condemnation of the 
Vatican is merely an item in a pattern 
which Russia is skillfully working out. 
- It is of one piece with the recent So- 
viet condemnation of the British for 
their alleged attempt to make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany. It thus pre- 
pared for its own infidelity by accus- 
ing a spouse of infidelity. Having 
accused the political order of con- 
nivance with the enemy it now accuses 
religion. Thus does Russia prepare 
both politically and religiously for 
alienating itself from the Allies and 
making a separate peace with Ger- 
many. 
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This charge against the Vatican is 
no great surprise! Everyone who 
knows Russia knew it was coming. 
What was unexpected, however, was 
its timing. The fact that it should 
come now rather than a month later 
proves how confident Russia really is 
in its ability to control Europe. As 
Russia already served notice that 
America and Great Britain may not in- 
terfere in the question of Poland so 
now it serves notice on rekigion that 
it may not interfere in the question of 
Europe. Lenin once boasted: “The 
next country we will make Communist 
will be Spain. Then we will burn Eu- 
rope from both ends.” The firebrands 
of the house of European Christian 
civilization are lighted by the article 
in Izvestia. 

Within the last two years there can 
be found no record of Russia’s con- 
demning Nazism. Not even in the Mos- 
cow or Teheran declarations. Stalin 
does not hate Nazism or the German 
army. He hates only Hitler. Harry 
Hopkins quoted him to that effect in 
November, 1941. 

In November, 1942, Stalin said, “The 
destruction of all German military 
force is inadvisable from the point of 
view of the victor.” In July, 1943, he 
permitted the free German committee 
to broadcast asking Germany to “re- 
call the German troops to the Reich’s 
frontiers and embark upon peace nego- 
tiations.” 

Every day Russia is feeding Ger- 
many with broadcasts saying “Save 
your army. It is the foundation and 
security of your survival.” 

It is therefore not at all unlikely that 
once Hitler is overthrown from: with- 
in Stalin will make separate peace with 
the German military staff. Perhaps 
that is why the words “unconditional 
surrender” were left out of the Teheran 
declaration. 

The danger facing Europe is not 
Bolshevism as Hitler says. It is Com- 
munazism, the union of Pilate and 
Herod for condemning Christ to death. 

On the whole, these false condemna- 
tions by Russia of Great Britain and 
the Vatican may produce much good. 
They may arouse the American people 
to a realization that Stalin is not a 
cross between George Washington and 
Sir Galahad. Furthermore, they may 
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convince us that no nation which de- 
nies freedom of speech and religion to 
its own citizens can be counted on to 
give to other nations those rights 
which its own people do not enjoy. 

Stalin is very clever. One of his 
cleverest tricks was to tell the Presi- 
dent at Teheran that there was a “plot” 
against his life. Churchill refused to 
fall for the idea, but the President took 
up residence with Stalin. One cannot 
help but recall the time when Russia 
was fooled by that same “plot” trick. 
When Alexander came to France after 
the Napoleonic defeat to impose peace 
on defeated France, Talleyrand of 
France said to him: “There is a plot 
against your life. Do not stay with 
your own people. Come and stay with 
me.” And Talleyrand got what he 
wanted in the treaty. 

The time is now five minutes to 
twelve. America must be prepared for 
Russia’s defection from the common 
cause and for the de-Christianization 
of Europe. The time is not far distant 
when the press of America will take 
from its files the strong, stirring words 
of the President of the United States: 
“The Soviet Union is a dictatorship as 
cruel and as absolute as any other dic- 
tatorship on the face of the earth.” 

—Ricut Rev. Mscr. Furton J. SHEEN. 
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A SILentT Music 


THERE was nothing about St. John 
of the Cross either inhuman or inhu- 
mane. The few and fleeting glimpses 
which we get of his weaknesses—his 
dislike of the Andalusians, his occa- 
sional bouts of loneliness, his longing 
for friends, his preferences in food, 
and the like—are, though comforting 
at times when one tends to think of 
his standards as frankly unattainable, 
less revealing than the sidelights on 
his tastes and attainments which help 
to complete the picture given us by the 
main events of his life. 


The Saint was anything but a nar- 
row and warped ascetic, a schoolman- 
friar with no interests beyond his 


books and his cell. Student rather 
than craftsman though he had shown 
himself to be as a child, he had re- 
tained an interest in the crafts into 
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which he had achieved some insight. 
He drew plans, sketches and pictures: 
at least one picture of Christ which he 
made after experiencing a vision of 
Him is still in existence. He frequent- 
ly spent the leisure which for a life 
of intense spiritual activity he thought 
as important as food in carving cruci- 
fixes and figures. On the religious 
aspect of drawing, painting and carv- 
ing he had the most pronounced opin- 
ions. Further, he would turn to any 
piece of manual labour — building, 
painting or decorating—that might 
present itself, or would even “ask for 
the key of the garden and go and root 
up weeds and such things; and some- 
times he busied himself in making 
certain walls and floors in our convent. 
. . . He also liked to dress the altars, 
and this with great neatness and deli- 
cacy, and in silence.” 

But there is more to record than this. 
His exquisite sensibility expressed it- 
self in a love of music and a passion 
for the beauties of Nature. Not long 
before his death, when he was suffer- 
ing agonies of pain, a watcher by his 
bedside asked him if he might not 
bring some musicians to distract his 
attention from his sufferings. Three 
such were found, and they had just 
begun to tune their guitars when the 
sick man asked for them to be sent 
away, “for they disturbed other and 
better music which he heard interi- 
6. 6s 

Nor was music the only form of self- 
expression practised by this Saint who 
once took the bambino from the 
Christmas crib and danced with it in 
his arms out of sheer joy. But there 
was a musica callada, a “silent music,” 
which he loved still more. In the 
“tranquillity and silence of the night,” 
which, through long vigils, he knew so 
well, the sensitive soul can detect “a 
harmony of sublimest music surpass- 
ing all the concerts and melodies of 
the world.” And this “silent music” 
is the Beloved Himself, “because this 
harmony of spiritual music is known 
and experienced in Him.” 

But, attracted though he was by 
“silent music,” the dominant interest 
of St. John of the Cross on the earth- 
ly plane appears to have been his love 
of Nature. Of this his poems alone, 
and his commentaries upon them, fur- 
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nish sufficient proof, but it is .con- 
firmed and reinforced by external evi- 
dence, which becomes so much more 
definite and abundant as his life pro- 
ceeds, that it would seem as if his love 
of Nature deepened with the years. At 
Monte Calvario, following the princi- 
ples which he laid down in the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel, he would take his 
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friars, from time to time, “to a stream 
or pleasant rocky spot, and having 
spiritually entertained and recreated 
them... he divided them up and scat- 
tered them, one by one, over the moun- 
tain, to speak to God in solitude.” 
—From Spirit of Flame. A Study of St. 


John of the Cross. By E. Attison Peers (New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham Co.). 





Foreign Periodicals 


THE RAPE oF AUSTRIA 


THE chief point about an Austrian 
is that he is not, never has been, and 
never will be, a German. He is divid- 
ed from this “brother complex” of 
Hitler’s by his ancient race; and by 
every act of history. . 

Compare the two capitals of the 
different countries—Austria and Ger- 
many—and you are at once brought 
up against a complete contrast of tem- 
perament. Berlin is all bustle, energy, 
organisation, ugliness and efficiency; 
Vienna stateliness, ease, elegance, indi- 
vidual charm and beauty—the friendly 
pursuit of life itself. The Opera is the 
centre of Vienna, an open road passes 
through the old Palace and its gardens. 
The vines stream down hillsides into 
the city; the people take their holi- 
days in the woods called by its name 
and within easy distance by tram or 
on foot. “What kept Vienna alive?” I 
asked the greatest of her doctors in 
the starved years after the last war. 
“The Wiener Wald and her music,” he 
answered without hesitation. 

There are two thousand huts on the 
Austrian mountains, where in summer 
and winter alike students, sportsmen, 
professors, statesmen, climb and drink 
deep of the tonic air. The peasants 
who farm on the plains and on the 
heights are a race apart. All Tyrol 
has throughout long ages been free. 
It is freedom, and the gracious dignity 
of freedom, that you meet in a Tyrol- 
er’s eyes. They are a good people, who 
have had no master but God. Their 
lives are enriched by their churches. 
Their Christianity is so old that it is 
unconscious. They treat their village 


church as but an Everlasting enlarge- 
ment of their homes. In those shad- 
owed years from 1933 to 1938, when 
Hitler’s warriors tried every trick, 
menace and penalty that could occur 
to the mind of disciplined criminals 
in order to drag Austria into their net, 
Nazis often crossed the border by 
night and damaged the small lonely 
churches in Tyrol. ... 

Long before the German Reich was 
an entity, Austria was the heart and 
Vienna the head of the “Holy Roman 
Empire.” What is now called the 
Reich was never “Holy,” never an 
“Empire,” never “Roman.” ... 

Neither Napoleon nor Bismarck suc- 
ceeded in getting Austria to take any 
part whatever in the German Reich. 
She shed the title of “Holy Roman 
Empire” in 1806; she maintained her 
neutrality in the war of 1870; and in 
spite of all German blandishments, and 
economic penalties after her dismem- 
berment in 1919, she preferred to 
stand alone. Her reactionary Govern- 
ment was responsible for “the punitive 
expedition to Servia” which led to the 
World War; but Austria never desired 
a World War and was the first to try 
to put an end to it. She could not es- 
cape, however, and her act of injus- 
tice was punished by her dismember- 
ment as an Empire. 

But all through the gruelling years 
of chaos and inflation, though there 
were some despondent voices in Aus- 
tria which murmured Anschluss, the 
great majority of the Austrian people 
repudiated the suggestion of even a 
Customs Union with a democratic pre- 
Hitler Germany. Between two great 
disastrous wars the poorest Govern- 
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ment in Europe maintained its subsidy 
to the Opera; hired aeroplanes to 
carry frozen swallows to the South; 
and built a quarter for its workers 
that shamed a rich and selfish world. 

But people in this country and the 
U. S. A. still sometimes demand: “Did 
not the Austrians in 1938 accept Hit- 
ler’s Anschluss?” They did indeed— 
as much as an expiring kid accepts 
the onslaught of a tiger. The Nazis 
marched in, 250,000 strong, with an 
army of tanks and aeroplanes. Aus- 
tria possessed 17,000 soldiers. She 
had six wooden tanks; and next to no 
air force. Mussolini had not played 
the part of the Wolf in “Little Red 
Riding Hood” in vain; but before the 
rape of Austria took place, Austria 
united in order to vote in Schusch- 
nigg’s plebiscite; and this vote would 
have been overwhelmingly (90 per 
cent. was the figure anticipated) in 
favor of Austrian integrity. This Hit- 
ler well knew—or there would have 
been no need for a military occupa- 
ee 

Austria has a key position in Eu- 
rope; she stands between the Balkans 
and the Western Powers. She under- 
stands—as no other country in Europe 
understands—the faults and merits of 
other nations. The wit, the tolerance, 
and the genius of this once great Em- 
pire were not blotted out by her dis- 
memberment. The years of disaster 
from 1914 to 1922 even sharpened her 
wits; strengthened her culture; and 
enlarged her easy tolerance. Austria 
shared the beauty of her land with all 
the world. She proved herself as ca- 
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pable of economic independence as 
Switzerland. She was more capable 
of interpreting spiritual independence 
to those countries that lacked it. In 
her cafés, in her universities, above 
all in her psychologically trained 
schools, in mountain huts and on the 
jewelled floors of her lakes, the arts, 
and the relationships which spring 
from Art, blossomed and produced hu- 
man happiness. 

We cannot give back to Austria the 
lives Germany has trapped, exiled, 
murdered, and driven to countless sui- 
cides; but when the intolerable waste 
and rubbish of war is over, we can 
free—and in our turn profit by the 
freedom of—one of the most civilised 
and friendly countries in the world. 
Even if worn out and weakened by 
her dreadful ordeal she had no voice 
left to cry for freedom with, we 
should, for the sake of Europe, insist 
upon maintaining her integrity. Geo- 
graphically as well as culturally Aus- 
tria is a defence against what has 
proved itself to be again and again a 
danger to our family of nations. A 
weak Germany and a strong demo- 
cratic Austria promise peace to Eu- 
rope. A weak or reactionary Austria 
and a strong Germany would eventu- 
ally lead to war. If, when we have an 
incentive to do right and a penalty if 
we do wrong, we still let ourselves be 
hoodwinked into the old Pan-German 
trap, then indeed we shall deserve to 
lose—and very probably shall lose— 
the third World War. 


—Puytus Botrome, in The Spectator (Lon- 
don), January 7th. 





Recent Events 


DEATH OF FATHER VIEBAN 


THE venerable and widely known 
Sulpician, the Rev. Anthony Viéban, 
S.S., died January 28th, at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he had gone a month 
before in search of health. Father 
Viéban had been a priest for nearly 
forty-nine years and virtually all of 
that time he was in the United States, 
helping to train American priests. 

Father Viéban was born at Panta- 
leon in France, January 8, 1872, and 
was ordained to the priesthood at the 
age of twenty-three. Two years later 
he won his doctorate in Canon Law 
at the Catholic Institute of Paris. Al- 
most immediately afterward he came 
to the United States and began his long 
teaching career as a Sulpician at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Except 
for two years at St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., Father Viéban was 
always associated with the Seminaries 
in Baltimore and Washington. He had 
been rector of the Theological College 
at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., from 1932 till the 
time of his death. 

The Funeral Mass for Father Viéban 
was celebrated in the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception at the 
Catholic University, by the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore and Washington, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Auxiliary 
Bishop, the Most Rev. John M. McNa- 
mara. His Excellency paid a noble 
and well-deserved tribute to the Sul- 
picians and to Father Viéban. He 
said: 

“Seldom if ever have I seen the 
spirit of faith and humility and sacri- 
fice more strikingly exemplified than 
in the lives of these holy men. Hum- 
bly they lived and just as humbly they 
died, unknown to the world. But 
thanks to God their work goes on and 
their names are written in many 
hearts. To us who sat at their feet, 
their memory is a light shining upon 
a hill. ‘He who follows Me,’ said 
Christ, ‘does not walk in darkness,’ 


nor does he who walks in the foot- 
steps of those who have served His 
cause as sons of St. Sulpice. High on 
the list of this noble body of men is 
the name of the lovable and saintly 
priest whose life has now reached its 
close. I doubt if any priest of St. 
Sulpice has rendered a finer service 
to his Society. In the hearts of those 
he prepared for the altar his name is 
written large.” 
May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 
—_— 





THE VATICAN AND RUSSIA 


At the beginning of February the 
Russian Government newspaper, Izves- 
tia, published an attack on the poli- 
cies of the Vatican, accusing it of 
supporting Fascist aggressions. The 
paper was quoted as saying: 

“The Vatican is now suffering the 
consequence of its endorsement of the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia and is 
now reaping the fruits of the debacle 
of the Italian African Empire.” It 
said, further: “The disgraceful role 
the Vatican played in Hitler’s and Mus- 
solini’s Spanish adventure is widely 
known. The Vatican emerged in the 
role of a supporter of armed inter- 
vention.” The Soviet paper went on 
to say that the silence of the Vatican 
when Italy launched its attack on 
France in 1940 and the fact that the 
Vatican was one of the first to recog- 
nize the Pétain regime at Vichy, were 
typical of its policy. It added that 
Pope Pius XII. in his appeal last 
Christmas declared his “impartial love 
of all peoples,” but it is asserted that 
the fact remains that in the present 
War the Vatican has supported Fascist 
States and sanctioned the destruction 
of other States. 

Two days after the appearance in 
our American papers of extracts from 
Izvestia, The New York Times pub- 
lished an Editorial comment in which 
it said: “Of all the incendiary literary 
bombs manufactured in Moscow since 
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the Teheran conference and thrown 
with such light-hearted recklessness 
into the unity of the Allied nations, 
none is likely to do greater damage 
than Jzvestia’s unjust and intemperate 
attack upon the Vatican as ‘pro-Fas- 
cist.’ The palpable insincerity of this 
document may be judged by one of 
the accusations it presents. It de- 
nounces the Vatican for having kept 
silent when Italy launched her ‘stab- 
in-the-back’ attack on France in June, 
1940. And where, may we ask, was 
Izvestia’s own protest on that occa- 
sion? Where was the protest of the 
Soviet Government? History records 
that at the moment when Mussolini 
stabbed France in the back the Soviet 
Government was selling war supplies 
to Hitler.” The Editorial went on to 
say that as this Russian paper is the 
official organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, “it ought to be well enough in- 
formed to know that the Vatican, as 
a temporal power, is a neutral state 
with which Russia’s two great allies, 
Britain and the United States, have 
friendly and confident relations. These 
nations,” continued the Editorial in 
the Times, “have no doubt where the 
real sympathy of the Vatican lies in 
this struggle. They recognize the in- 
escapable neutrality of the Pope’s posi- 
tion; but they have had no difficulty 
in finding in his eloquent declarations 
clear evidence of his detestation for 
those who have violated the rights of 
little nations, who have committed 
bestial acts from one end of Europe 
to the other and who have attempted 
to elevaie the dogma of Totalitarianism 
to the dignity of a new religion.” The 
Editorial concluded by saying that 
Izvestia’s attack “is damaging to the 
unity on which victory depends.” Ray- 
mond Moley, associate editor of News- 
week, wrote of the attack on the Pope 


as “uncalled for, unprovoked and un- 
true.” 


-— 
a 





THE VATICAN AND FASCISM 


In the second week of February 
there was a brief communiqué issued 
from the Vatican announcing that a 
few days previously guards, under the 
newly appointed chief of the Roman 
police, had forced their way into the 
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buildings of the Basilica of St. Paul- 
outside-the-Walls, where they carried 
on an extensive search and arrested 
sixty-four Italian officers and Jews 
who had received sanctuary there, 
accusing them of opposing Fascism. 
The Basilica is Vatican property, 
guaranteed extraterritorial rights by 
the Lateran Treaty. Vatican officials 
immediately filed a strong protest with 
Fascist officials in Rome. However, in 
spite of this, six of those who had been 
arrested in the Basilica were executed 
a few days later on orders of a Fascist 
Republican emergency court. The 
Vatican Radio again insisted that the 
Church will always provide the right 
of sanctuary, for “charity is above hu- 
man constitutions.” 


in 
> 





Hoty SEE DEFENDS JEWS 


THE Vatican paper Osservatore Ro- 
mano has protested against recent 
harsh measures taken against Jews in 
Nazi-occupied Italy. The paper re- 
corded the new regulations which now 
affect Jews of all nationalities, even 
those who before were exempt from 
the racial laws. All Jews are to be 
sent to special concentration camps 
and all their property, movable and 
real, sequestrated with a view to even- 
tual confiscation for the benefit, it is 
said, of victims of enemy air raids. It 
has also been decreed by the Nazis that 
the issue of mixed marriages, formerly 
recognized as of Aryan race, are to be 
subjected to special police supervision. 
It was reported that about 2,000 Jews 
have been expelled from Rome and 
that many more were scheduled for 
removal. 

The protest in the Vatican paper ap- 
peared under the title, “Civic Charity,” 
and declared that the majority of those 
who would suffer from the discrimi- 
natory laws were “devoid of all re- 
sponsibility and innocent of all blame 
whatsoever; children, women, old peo- 
ple and invalids.” Osservatore re- 
minded its readers of “the inclemency 
of the season, the scarcity of food and 
clothing, and of the want with which 
all are threatened.” It pointed out that 
many of the victims of the new decree 
have been Catholics from birth. The 
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article said, “Urgent, too, is the need 
for uniting our intentions and our ef- 
forts for the common good, for the 
salvation of our country; undeniable 
our necessity for deserving God’s 
mercy and His help by means of char- 
ity toward all His creatures.” 


<i 
> 





POoLAND’s CLERGY PERISH 


THE Holy See has recently compiled 
casualty lists of the Polish clergy 
which reveal that, as a result of Nazi 
terrorism, 3,100 priests have died and 
about 5,000 more are confined in Ger- 
man concentration camps. The num- 
ber killed represents 30 per cent of the 
total number of priests in pre-war Po- 
land. It was also disclosed that out 
of forty-six bishops of pre-war days 
only seven are left in their dioceses. 

Furthermore, seminaries have been 
closed, religious teaching prohibited 
in the schools and the publication of 
Catholic papers has been forbidden. 
The conclusion drawn is that the 
Nazi authorities are using every means 
to blot out the Catholic religion and 
crush the resistance of the Polish clergy 
and people. 


in 
> 





BrsHorp Howarp Dies 


Tue Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
Bishop of Covington, Ky., since 1923, 
died January 18th, at the age of sev- 
enty-six. He was the founder of the 
Catholic Educational Association and 
after being general secretary of this 
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Association, he became its president in 
1928 and served in this capacity for 
eight years. 

Bishop Howard was born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and made his studies for the 
priesthood at Niagara University and 
at Mount St. Mary Seminary, Cincin- 
nati. He was ordained in 1891 and 
served as a curate at the Cathedral of 
Columbus and at other posts in the 
diocese until he was elevated to the 
episcopacy. He was always interested 
in education and economics. He had 
always maintained that “Catholic edu- 
cation must ever be in opposition to 
the absolutist and pagan state,” and he 
always opposed national control over 
education. He wrote many articles on 
educational subjects for periodicals 
and for the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


i 
oe 





CHAPLAIN CASUALTIES 


THE office of the Chief of Chaplains 
in Washington recently announced that 
fifty Chaplains in our Armed Forces 
have died. Nineteen were killed in 
battle and thirty-one died from sick- 
ness and accidents. In addition, eight- 
een have been wounded, thirty-three 
are prisoners of war, and one is miss- 
ing. Thirty of the prisoners are in the 
hands of the Japanese and of these 
nineteen are Catholics. It was made 
known, also, that since the beginning 
of the war seventy-six Chaplains of 
all denominations have been decorated 
for valor “over and beyond the call of 
duty.” JosEPH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Republic. 


By Charles A. Beard.—Russia and the United States. 


By 


Pitirim A. Sorokin.—Amen, Amen. By S. A. Constantino, Jr.—Shark’s Fins and 


Millet—By Ilona Ralf Sues.—Prefaces to Peace. 


By Kay Boyle.—The Sea Eagle. 
By Arvid Fredborg.—Common Cause. 


By James Aldridge. 
By G. A. Borgese.—The Signpost. 


A Symposium.—Avalanche. 
Behind the Steel Wall. 
By E. 


Arnot Robertson.—One Humanity. By Howard E. Kerschner.—Out of This Nettle 


Danger. By Harold W. Dodds. 


The Republic. By Charles A. Beard. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 
This volume has been receiving vir- 

tually as much praise as attention, and 
it is receiving a great deal of the lat- 
ter. Chapters of it, in condensed form, 
are now appearing (February, 1944) 
in Life. Various Catholics with whom 
this reviewer has discussed the book 
have been completely in agreement 
with Dr. Beard, who has compressed 
the study of many years into its 
twenty-one chapters. In the form of 
imaginary and informal conversations, 
the author has subjected the Consti- 
tution to an almost microscopic exam- 
ination, and has nevertheless produced 
a very readable volume, with stimu- 
lating remarks under such general 
headings as “Rights of American Citi- 
zens,” “Freedom of Speech and Press,” 
and “Congress as Power.” Unques- 
tionably a study of this book will give 
a meaning to the Constitution which 
it has perhaps not had before. Con- 
crete examples drawn by Beard from 
our history make abstractions come to 
life. The clash of opinions on contro- 
versial points tends to bring out virtu- 
ally every tenable position. Dr. Beard 
does not stress the economic interpre- 
tation of history to the extent that he 
has in some of his previous works. 
The evaluations made of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln and their ad- 
ministrations seems markedly lacking 
in bias. The chapter on Lincoln and 
the Constitution, for example, has ap- 
parently been written with great care 
and honesty. 


Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Despite these good features, to 
which additions could be made, the 
book has a fundamental weakness, in 
that the author refuses to state, as the 
Declaration of Independence states, 
that men “are endowed by their Cre- 


ator with certain inalienable rights; 


that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Instead of 
taking that position, which gives man 


inherent rights and a dignity which 
no government can take from him, the 
author avows, “All human rights rest 
on the moral standards of the com- 
munity and the nation—on habits, 
sentiments, and practices favorable to 
the expression and enjoyment of such 


rights. But as such habits, sentiments, 
and practices change, concepts of 
natural rights also change” (p. 39). 
In the course of another conversation, 
the idea is repeated, when one of those 
present remarks, “Charles Beard in- 
sists there is no such thing as a natural 
right, a right guaranteed by nature. 
He holds that rights are just abstract 
theories and that no people have any 
right in fact except the rights which 
they have sense enough and compe- 
tence enough to bring into being, up- 
hold, and enforce in fact, in reality, 
in practical life and affairs.” In mak- 
ing a rejoinder to this statement, Dr. 
Beard observed, “You have put it 
about as I should want to state it. 
However, I shall add that I believe 
there is a moral power in many ab- 
stract ideas of rights. They may in- 
spire and guide us” (p. 296). 
Speaking plainly and critically, that 
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is exactly the sort of philosophy which 
became acceptable in Hitlerite Ger- 
many. This reviewer can state, from 
observation, that the system prevail- 
ing in Germany in 1939 was evidently 
acceptable to the majority of the Ger- 
man people. The Jews and other 
minority groups were not in a posi- 
tion to enforce their demands; hence, 
according to Dr. Beard’s reasoning, 
they had no “rights.” It is difficult to 
imagine a more vicious interpretation 
of the Constitution than the one given 
by Dr. Beard. As Catholics, we main- 
tain that no government has the right 
to take from individuals the rights 
they have as human beings. The weak 
and the infirm, unable to enforce their 
rights, would actually have no rights 
under the system acceptable to Dr. 
Beard; to the Christian they have 
rights to life given them by God and 
no government can deprive them of 
those rights. Although the author 
does not admit it, there is nothing that 
the majority may not do, as he accepts 
and interprets the Constitution. The 


minority loses its rights when it be- 
comes the minority, and exists only if 


the majority wishes it to exist. It is 
to be hoped that this Nietzschean in- 
terpretation of the Constitution will 
not become acceptable in the United 
States. If we are willing to accept it, 
then Hitler was right, and this war 
now being fought is the greatest crime 
against humanity in recorded history. 
P. K. 


Russia and the United States. By Piti- 
rim A. Sorokin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The general thesis of this book is 
that the two countries named in its 
title are kindred in their attitude 
toward the worship of God and the 
liberty of man. It is a thesis which 
all right-minded men would be happy 
to believe and there can be no doubt 
that a measure of comforting assur- 
ance is to be found in the very fact 
that Professor Sorokin propounds it. 
Indeed, the chief value of the book 
lies on the whole in the high credibil- 
ity of its author; as its weakness comes 
from its large dependence upon im- 
pressions and not upon a closely knit 
and documented presentation of factu- 
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al evidence. On the whole the author 
does suggest good grounds for hoping 
that Russia will prove to be as he pic- 
tures her—profoundly religious, sin- 
cerely democratic. It is a relief to be 
able to give this verdict. Too often 
has Russia been badly served by apolo- 
gists untruthful, unjust, incredible ex- 
aggerators, who link their hatred of 
religion—especially of Catholicism—to 
a pursuit of apparently good ends by 
viciously wicked means. 

What has just been said may seem 
damningly faint praise. Let it now 
be counterbalanced by enthusiastic 
appreciation, particularly of Chapter 
V., which gives a brief account of 
religious Russia. Passing over as of 
minor consequence the author’s com- 
ment—far from undebatable—on the 
contrast between Orthodoxy and Latin 
Catholicism, one welcomes his illumi- 
nating and persuasive description of 
the decline of the Russian Church 
through State interference, its destruc- 
tion by the Revolution, its purifica- 
tion by savage persecution in the 
early days of the Soviet. Revitalized, 
ready to suffer and to die for re- 
ligion, the Russian people eventually 
forced the abatement of atheistic 
propaganda almost to the vanishing 
point. At present, says Professor 
Sorokin, referring to this propaganda, 
“Its organizations are virtually dis- 
banded, its publications have largely 
ceased to function, and it no longer de- 
rives any appreciable funds from the 
government treasury” (p. 113). The 
response of the church and its lead- 
ers to the support of the fatherland at- 
tacked by Hitler’s legions brought 
about “a progressively friendly atti- 
tude toward the church.” To be sure: 
“The covert attitude of the Soviet au- 
thorities toward religion is probably 
still one of hostility, suspicion, or, at 
least, indifference. Nevertheless, a 
minimum of religious freedom has 
been achieved; and this will undoubt- 
edly steadily increase, regardless of 
the ideology of the political regime.” 
The Russian religious system, says the 
author, “is now potentially as strong 
as that of any country — probably 
stronger than in many—possessing im- 
mense latent resources of faith and 
moral power. Its present strategic 
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situation and internal constitution are 
such as to preclude any apprehension 
as to the future status of religion in 
Russia, pointing, indeed, to a spiritual 
renaissance as notable as any in the 
annals of Russian ecclesiastical his- 
J. Mcs. 


Amen, Amen. By S. A. Constantino, Jr. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
Once a boy scout, then a pre-med 

student and, in recent days an en- 

sign reserve in the U. S. Coast Guard 
before his sudden switch to the Air 

Corps, this surprising young author 

gives us brief essays on popular prob- 

lems of faith and morals. Writing with 

a vivacity of imagination and a rich- 

ness of vocabulary which might quali- 

fy him as a sort of “master of swing” 
in the ethical field, he addresses him- 
self particularly to that unchurched 
multitude which forms some sixty per 
cent of our present population. He 
speaks to them in a style which many 
of the younger generation will find 
more to their liking than any preach- 
ment they have ever encountered be- 
fore. The worship of God, the con- 
trol of sex, the temptation of avarice 
are topics often enough dealt with but 
rarely, if ever, discussed with such an 
impressive combination of traditional 
Christian wisdom and unconventional 
vocabulary. The author’s presentation 
of the proof from causality for the 
existence of God should hold the atten- 
tion of the least intellectual. His plain 
talk about prostitution, adultery and 

“free love” should drive salutary truths 

deep into the conscience of many a 

callous youthful reprobate. What he 

has to affirm about sins connected with 
money is said in man-to-man, straight- 
from-the-shoulder fashion. This is not 

a book for babes; but, even in under- 

statement, it may be described as worth 

it weight in gold. J. McS. 


Shark’s Fins and Millet. By Ilona Ralf 


Sues. 
$3.00. 
In a forthright reportorial style, Miss 
Sues sets down her impressions of 
China during the turbulent years 
1936-38. Her narrative falls into three 
distinct parts: her investigation of the 
opium traffic, her attempt to reform 
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the publicity department of the Kuo- 
mingtang government, and her trip to 
the Northwest provinces to meet the 
Communist leaders of the valiant 
Eighth Route Army. Miss Sues left 
Geneva, where she had been affiliated 
with the Anti-Opium Information Bu- 
reau, and with her cat and typewriter, 
started out to become a free-lance 
writer in a totally unknown China. 

Her viewpoint is fresh and she 
prides herself on the fact that she 
“pulls no punches.” There is criticism 
(oblique) of Chiang Kai-shek and 
somewhat more direct criticism of 
Madame Chiang. The most interesting 
phase is the account of the author’s 
association with W. H. Donald, ad- 
viser to the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. Under his direction 
she began the drastic renovation of 
the Ministry of Propaganda, co-ordi- 
nating four separate and mutually an- 
tagonistic bureaus into an efficient 
publicity department to supply for- 
eign correspondents with reliable 
news. Inspired by the brilliant, dy- 
namic Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Miss 
Sues attempted the upheaval in three 
days. Such energetic methods proved 
ill-advised; Miss Sues soon discovered 
that one cannot hurry the East. 

Out of these experiences the author 
appraises the extremely valuable work 
done by Mr. Donald in influencing 
world opinion on behalf of China and 
“building up” the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang. With his help, Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek has virtually 
become ambassador-extraordinary be- 
tween China and the United States. 
She has touched the imagination of the 
American people and won their sup- 
port—a fact vital to the war and to 
the post-war alignment. 

In writing of the Communist lead- 
ers, the author applauds their great 
courage in fighting the Japanese. She 
hopes that Chiang Kai-shek will repu- 
diate the reactionary elements in his 
government and turn toward the Left. 
The Communists, who started out as 
agrarian revolutionists advocating the 
confiscation and redistribution of land, 
have taken down the pictures of Marx 
and Lenin and call their revolt an ex- 
periment in democracy. One of the 
leaders frankly says: “Plans and slo- 
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gans must be flexible to meet existing 
conditions.” Time alone will prove 
if these men believe in democracy as 
we understand the word. Meanwhile, 
everyone must acknowledge the fight- 
ing ability of the Eighth Route Army, 
their magnificent stamina and their 
important part in defeating the Japa- 
nese. D. G. 


Prefaces to Peace. A Symposium. Co- 
operatively published by Simon & 
Schuster; Doubleday, Doran & Co.; 
Reynal & Hitchcock; and the Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3.50. 
This is a compendium of the pre- 

viously published views of some of our 

most vocal post-war planners. In his 

One World Mr. Wendell Willkie jotted 

down his impressions of a rather hur- 

ried global trip, including numerous 
conversations with farmers, clerks, 
factory foremen and generals. In So- 


viet Russia he discovered that “one of 
the most interesting and important 
parts of this machine seemed .. . to 
be the newspapers, like every other 
part, under government control.” Fur- 
thermore, the public stood “in queues 


a block long” in order to buy these 
journals. The undertones of this 
world traveler’s discussion of the Chi- 
nese Province of Sinkiang suggest that 
some frontiers in Asia may prove as 
thorny of solution as the Polish-Soviet 
border in Europe. If, as Mr. Willkie 
believes, China’s future lies in the 
west, Chungking will not yield her 
undeveloped land without a struggle. 
In almost every chapter the one-time 
candidate for the presidency raises 
more questions than he can settle, on 
the basis of his brief acquaintance 
with the problems. 

The Problems of Lasting Peace, by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, is 
valuable for its historical material. 
Former acute crises in the modern 
world are outlined with special atten- 
tion to the “movement of the seven 
dynamic forces in the 140 years be- 
fore 1914.” The authors believe that 
Europe can learn saving lessons from 
the example of the Swiss Federation. 

Vice-President Wallace’s The Price 
of Free World Victory, on the other 
hand, suffers from the vice of over- 
simplification. It is easy enough to 
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assert, in tones of evangelical fervor, 
that this is “the century of the com- 
mon man” and that a people’s war 
must be followed by a “people’s 
peace.” No doubt the teeming millions 
of India, although in perfect agree- 
ment on the principle, would like to 
know what voice they will have in the 
new dispensation. Mr. Wallace does 
agree with Sumner Welles’ Blue Print 
for Peace in urging the freer circula- 
tion of goods in the post-war world. 
Indeed, economics may prove to be 
the test of the new order, provided 
religious and moral values are accept- 
ed as the foundation of politics. 
J. F 8. 


Avalanche. By Kay Boyle. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

The Sea Eagle. By James Aldridge. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
Avalanche is an austere little story 

of France under the domination of 
Germany, articulated with a deftness 
and certainty of direction rare enough 
in any novel, but markedly so in the 
war novels of today. Novelists have 
been satisfied to cry up propaganda or 
to yield to a sentimental nostalgia over 
the past instead of coming to grips 
with the war. But Kay Boyle is cer- 
tain of where her story is going; her 
use of suspense is excellent, and the 
characters, though etched on the sur- 
face of the story, are real. The de- 
scriptions of mountain scenes are clear 
and beautiful, but are never allowed to 
stop the narrative; instead they give 
the effect of carrying it forward. 

The plot itself is slight. Fenton 
Ravel, an American -French girl, re- 
turns to the mountain village where 
she was born to search for her lover, 
who has been reported dead since the 
early days of the German occupation. 
The villagers are distrustful, even an- 
tagonistic. They are all united in a 
complicated and romantic scheme to 
defeat the enemy in secret by smug- 
gling men and food over the frontier. 
The heroine seems, at best, not too 
bright, for after having been entrusted 
with the village secret and being 
warned against the mysterious Swiss, 
who has arrived in the village osten- 
sibly to search for the body of a coun- 
tryman lost in the mountain, but actu- 
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ally to spy on the villagers, she still ac- 
cepts his invitation to climb the moun- 
tain with him. 

The opening scene sets the tone of 
the whole narrative, and character, 
scene, conversation all blend together 
into a very beautiful unity. The end 
puts a strain on coincidence, but hav- 
ing been contrived to kill off the Ger- 
man spy and unite the lovers in mar- 
riage, it need not be looked into too 
carefully. The best thing about the 
book is its evocation of the beauty and 
mystery of the mountains. 


The Sea Eagle tells the story of three 
men trying to escape from the island 
of Crete after it has been lost to its 
defenders. The author, known for his 
popular Signed With Their Honor, is 
a newspaper man and an observer of 
the present war, who takes his heroics 
with deadly seriousness. He has swal- 


lowed the formula of Hemingway in 
its entirety, but having neither narra- 
tive skill nor ingenuity with incidents, 
must repeat over and over again the 
escapes, the clipped conversations, the 
dirty jokes, and the adolescent postur- 


ings of his heroes until the reader is 
tired of the whole thing. There is no 
forward movement in the story and 
little interest of any kind. N. £. M. 


Behind the Steel Wall. By Arvid Fred- 
borg. New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

This book circulated so rapidly im- 
mediately upon publication, both in 
the Swedish original and in this Eng- 
lish translation, that little need be said 
by way of general description. It was 
composed from the private notes of the 
author, a Berlin correspondent for a 
leading Swedish daily, immediately 
after his discreet retirement from 
Germany last September — probably 
the eleventh hour for him. Its par- 
ticular value comes first, from the fact 
that for more than two years we have 
had no correspondents of our own ob- 
serving and reporting upon the Nazis 
at close quarters, and secondly, from 
the honest and intelligent way in 
which the author has utilized his ex- 
cellent opportunities to gain informa- 
tion about German leaders, private 
citizens, common soldiers, during the 
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fluctuating course of events between 
June, 1941, and September, 1943. As 
a close-up picture of contemporary 
Berlin and its people these chapters 
leave little to be desired. Much that 
the author says will help to enlarge 
and also to modify our impression of 
what has happened, why it happened, 
and the consequence of its having 
happened. 

Many passages offer themselves for 
quotation — notably the pages 249-251 
which point out that because of the 
daring attitude of many Catholic lead- 
ers “the Church of Rome has been 
able to acquire a good will that is cer- 
tain to become an important factor 
after this war.” But even a long series 
of generous selections would be an in- 
adequate substitute for the book. The 
reader will be pleased to find a fairly 
good table of contents. He will re- 
gret the absence of even an elementary 
index. J. Mcs. 


Common Cause. By G. A. Borgese. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50. 
This reviewer disagrees at a great 

many points with Borgese’s book—as 

will most readers—beginning with the 

very first chapter which contains a 

moral and historical evaluation of the 

British Empire. However, controversy 

is not here indicated. As to the book’s 

contents: a chapter on “The Germans” 
follows that on the British Empire, 
then come chapters on Russia and on 

“This Country,” brilliantly written, as 

is the whole book, even though the 

matter is episodic and the conclusions 
often invalid. A sketch of Churchill 
follows, then a longer one of Roose- 
velt. A criticism of the Four Free- 
doms and of the Atlantic Charter 
shows the weakness of the United Na- 
tions’ program. The upshot seems to 
be that these men and these nations 
offer little hope for the Common 

Cause; a conclusion strengthened by 

the chapters on “War as Usual” and 

“The Negotiated War” (in Africa) 

wherein principles are shown sur- 

rendering to expediency. 
In the next seventy-odd pages we 


. find an essay on the Catholic Church 


and her politico-social orientation. 
Borgese speaks with respect of the 
Church but only, it appears, because 
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of her historical importance; at the 
same time he repeats some old fallacies 
and comes to the unwarranted con- 
clusion that the Catholic Church is 
more consonant with Fascism than 
with Democracy. (Incidentally, in ad- 
vocating the repeal of Catholic ex- 
clusivism, he quotes the phrase “ex 
ecclesia nulla salus”’—a misprint, we 
hope). Borgese may be excused for 
showing lack of information about the 
Catholic Church in America since he 
probably has not had time to get 
around to it but he certainly should be 
better posted about, for instance, the 
teachings of recent Popes. Still, Bor- 
gese does not think the Church unre- 
formable and he places much hope on 
the “Liberal Catholics,” such as the 
forty noted Frenchmen who published 
a manifesto on present issues in 1942, 
even though those liberal Catholics are 
still too traditional and Thomist. 
insists that in order to promote the 
Common Cause a Supra-faith is neces- 
sary “lifting the dogma in the fire of 
a symbolical validity which allows for 
the validity of other symbols”: that 
sounds rather fantastic. As to the 
political-social setup of the world, 
Borgese advocates a Supra - national- 
ism (very different from mere interna- 
tionalism) and some sort of Commu- 
nism, not the Russian type but some- 
thing that may be called Christian. 
The expounding of such vague ideas 
and the criticism of various post-war 
plans fill the rest of the book: we ad- 
mit the author’s keen and generous 
mind, we have admired him in- the 
past as a literary critic, but we have 
to regret that for the appraisal and 
the solution of world problems he 
lacks definite standards. A. R. B. 


The Signpost. By E. Arnot Robertson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
This book will surely elicit a con- 

siderable variety of reactions. The 

psychologist will discuss the rather 
minute delineation of the conscious- 
ness of an airman whose mental bal- 
ance was disturbed by the tragic ad- 
ventures which won his decoration. 

A large percentage of Irish readers will 

be stirred to indignant resentment— 

not surprising the author thereby, for 
she dedicates her book “To the good 


He. 
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friends I am about to lose in Eire.” 
Unstinted praise of the writer will be 
voiced by that not inconsiderable 
number of people who strongly dis- 
approve of the Irish tendency to be- 
have like English, Americans, Rus- 
sians, French, and all the other peo- 
ples of the world in looking after their 
own national interests first. Literary 
pagans will be consoled by the au- 
thor’s placid indifference to old con- 
ventions of sexual morality—although 
the more advanced members of this 
group may be disposed to chide her 
for her fastidious avoidance of ob- 
scenity. Persons who look with scorn 
upon Catholicism and cling fondly to 
an outmoded conception—or shall we 
say caricature—of the Irish priest- 
hood will eulogize the portrait of Fa- 
ther Keith. All in all then, many dif- 
ferent kinds of people will find some- 
thing to think about and argue over in 
these pages; although to make the de- 
scription complete it must be said that 
a high percentage of readers will find 
the action too slow-moving and much 
of the detail too hard to understand. 
J. Mcs. 


One Humanity. By Howard E. Kersch- 
ner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

Out of This Nettle Danger. By Harold 
W. Dodds. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00. 

The first of these two volumes has a 
sub-title: “A Plea for our Friends and 
Allies in Europe.” Written by the 
Director of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, who did excellent work 
feeding children on both sides of the 
civil war in Spain, One Humanity de- 
picts the pitiful condition of thousands 
of youngsters in the Nazi-occupied 
countries of Europe who could be 
saved by a more humanitarian attitude 
among high officials in London and 
Washington. The chief question is 
one of guarantees. Can foodstuffs be 
shipped to France, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium and Holland without 
running the risk of confiscation by the 
Germans? Or can the feeding be ad- 
ministered in such a way that the 
Nazis will not be able to: shirk their 
responsibility for provisioning the ter- 
ritories now under their domination? 
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Dr. Kershner, who has tried his sys- 
tem in Greece and Vichy France, re- 
ports that it allows no loopholes for 
German chicanery or evasion. His 
evidence is persuasive, including as it 
does many touching testimonies from 
the boys and girls who managed to 
keep alive on the food from America. 

It is gratifying to note the wide re- 
ligious and press support which has 
been given to the Quaker leader. Most 
of the people agree that it is “incredi- 
ble folly to starve our friends.” In 
the words of a leader in The Times 
(London), “What hope can there be 
for reconstruction if the next genera- 
tion is to grow up warped in mind 
and deformed in body?” Or, as the 
Spectator put the case, more than one 
year ago: “It will be a poor satisfac- 
tion to liberate Europe if a great part 
of its population is permanently in- 
jured.” Graphic illustrations of what 
can be done to help the little ones 
are given in twenty-five photographs. 


SHORTER 


BIOGRAPHY AND History: Jan Smuts. 
By F. S. Crafford (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.50). On 
the 87th anniversary of Mr. Wilson’s 
birth, the Woodrow Wilson Award 
was bestowed upon Field Marshal the 
Right Honorable Jan Christiaan Smuts, 
Premier of South Africa, generally re- 
garded as the greatest living citizen of 
his own country and one of the out- 
standing figures of the modern world. 
Other books have been written about 
him; but the work named above is the 
first biography of Smuts by an Afri- 
kaans-speaking South African. Quoting 
in his Preface the words attributed to 
Oliver Cromwell, “Paint me warts and 
all,” the author undertakes to create a 
full length, honest portrait of his sub- 
ject; and he shows himself to be no 
blind worshiper, but distributes praise 
and blame according to his own con- 
victions, disclosing certain serious de- 
fects in the character of his much de- 
bated hero, who at different times, has 
occupied so many varying positions. 
Mr. Crafford is a good storyteller. His 
tale of this important and colorful per- 
sonality will hold the attention of every 


Out of This Nettle Danger by the 
President of Princeton University is 
a collection of .speeches and essays 
that present his philosophy of govern- 
ment, of education, and of man and 
society. He insists that “Liberalism 
rejects dialectical materialism as a 
philosophy and scorns its practical 
program of revolution, terror and dic- 
tatorship.” Immoral means, he adds, 
do not produce beneficent results. In 
other words, Dr. Dodds wants no part 
of totalitarianism, however camou- 
flaged or bedecked. For him “history 
is a spiritual achievement,” not merely 
the reflected image of an economic or- 

er. Practically, he urges that our 
citizens, while retaining the ballot box 
as the arbiter of public policy, take 
more pains to ensure that “its verdict 
be true.” In this book the Princeton 
educator proves himself a stimulating, 
original thinker eager to expand the 
values of Christian civilization. 

J. FP... 


NOTICES 


reader interested in the history of the 
twentieth century, although there will 
be disagreement with some views and 
opinions. The book contains a satis- 
factory bibliography and a good index; 
strangely enough, and inconveniently, 
it has no list of chapters. 

Toward a Better World. By Jan 
Christiaan Smuts (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.75). Supplemen- 
tary to the Crafford Biography is the 
selection of speeches in which General 
Smuts outlines his plans for the “Great- 
er South Africa”—an entity that has 
already begun to appear at least in 
prospect as old discordant elements 
fall into place. We find here revealed 
an unwavering fidelity to the ideal of 
progressive co-operation between peo- 
ples and states. To this the old sol- 
dier and statesman has ever been 
devoted; and reading these words of 
his we begin to foresee a new and 
powerful young state born out of the 
stress of conflicting racial habits and 
divided loyalties. 

Russian Cavalcade. A Military Rec- 
ord. By Albert Parry (New York: 
Ives Washburn, Inc. $3.50). This 
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book undertakes to present the general 
reader the saga of Russian armies, 
from the capture of Berlin in 1760 
down to the year 1943. More in the 
nature of a panegyric than a critical 
essay, and attempting no impartial 
analysis, it introduces a rich abun- 
dance of stirring episodes. Among 
the most interesting is the famous in- 
cident, recorded only in the notebook 
of Sir Robert Wilson, which tells how 
that British envoy kept the Russian 
commander from surrendering to Na- 
poleon on the eve of the French re- 
treat from Moscow. 


RELIGION: Pius XII. on World Prob- 
lems. By James W. Naughton, S.J. 
(New York: The America Press. $2.00). 
Lately this department reviewed a 
summary of the social teaching of four 
recent popes. The volume named above 
may be described as in some sense 
supplementary to that earlier book, al- 
though it deals with only one pope, the 
present reigning pontiff. His pro- 
nouncements have been so numerous 
and comprehensive that a good many 


of us have been wasting considerable 
time in the attempt to identify pas- 
sages cited by others or dimly remem- 


bered by ourselves. Thanks to Father 
Naughton, now we have an analytic 
classification of all the Pope’s pro- 
nouncements up to date, together with 
an index and a bibliography of every 
doctrine and problem he has discussed. 
It forms so welcome an aid to the 
reader, the writer, the speaker, the 
thinker, that we all owe the author an 
acknowledgement of our great indebt- 
edness. 

The Problem of Pain ($1.50) and 
Christian Behavior ($1.00). By'‘C. S. 
Lewis, M.A. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co.). The author who earned such 
wide distinction by his shrewd and 
whimsical Screwtape Letters has other 
books to his credit, including the two 
named above. An officer in the Brit- 
ish infantry regiment during the first 
World War and now Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, he writes 
with a sincerity, a directness, a sympa- 
thy born of long, careful observation. 
All this makes his essays worthy of 
careful study by anyone whose duty it 
is to preach sermons; for his pages are 
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not only delightful to read, they are so 
spiritually enlightening as to be profit- 
able material for religious meditation. 
Discussing the extremely difficult sub- 
ject of pain from a Christian stand- 
point, he is at once emotionally stir- 
ring and mentally illuminating. His 
modest little book with its brief (and 
as they say “disarming”’) preface, 
ranks high among published attempts 
to instruct or console those who are 
puzzled and those who are tormented 
by the tremendous and inescapable 
human experience of suffering. 

In his new series of broadcast talks 
on Christian Behavior the author dis- 
plays characteristics which have made 
his previous contributions so excep- 
tionally welcome. His unmistakably 
Christian viewpoint, his instinct for 
what is timely, his well balanced judg- 
ment, his outspokenness render his 
judgments on moral—particularly on 
sexual—problems as persuasive as they 
are sound. 

The Apostle of Alaska. By Sister 
Mary Mildred, S.S.A. (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.50). Sister 
Mary Mildred of the Sisters of St. Ann 
in Victoria, B. C., has translated the life 
of Archbishop Charles John Seghers 
by Msgr. Maurice De Baets of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain (1896), and has 
added a lengthy appendix which cor- 
rects the mistakes or clarifies the data 
of the French original. The Apostle 
of Alaska was born in Ghent in 1839, 
studied in the American Seminary at 
Louvain, and left Belgium for Van- 
couver Island soon after his ordina- 
tion in 1863. Ten years later he suc- 
ceeded Bishop Demers in Victoria, and 
at once set about establishing mission 
stations among the Indians. Pope 
Leo XIII. appointed him Archbishop 
of Oregon City, but as no titular could 
be found for his former diocese, he 
volunteered to return there. On his 
fifth missionary journey to Alaska he 
was murdered by Fuller, a mentally 
unbalanced servant. Archbishop Seg- 
hers was a saintly character, facing 
every hardship of the Alaskan wilder- 
ness with courage, often journeying in 
the snow and ice for sixteen months 
at a time—always optimistic, always 
prayerful, always humble, a true lover 
of God and man. 





NEW BOOKS 


The Young Seminarian. By B. F. 
Marcetteau, S.S. (Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $1.50). Taking 
into account the needs of ecclesiasti- 
cal students, the spiritual director of 
the Theological College of the Catholic 
University of America has published a 
prayer book which gives suggestions 
for private devotions and for Mass, 
and contains also an outline of appro- 
priate rules and a series of instruc- 
tions. As may be gathered from the 
above description, the possessor of this 
book will have “much in little.’ He 
will also have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that both the selections and the 
instructions come from an author able 
to draw upon his own large fund of 
practical common sense, wide experi- 
ence, and spiritual fervor. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Democracy: Should 
It Survive? Issued by the William J. 
Kerby Foundation (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00). To those 
who knew Dr. Kerby it is almost a 
truism to describe him as one of the 
great men of his generation. Even in 


early years he stood out as a forward- 


looking, sound-thinking, courageous, 
sympathetic leader. It was a happy 
thought to perpetuate his memory in 
the “William J. Kerby Foundation,” 
an organization whose first fruits are 
found in this discussion of the prin- 
ciples which ruled his life. In view 
of the fact that the word “democracy” 
has so wide a variety of meanings in 
contemporary usage, one may think 
that it should have been here defined. 
The dominant theme of these pages, 
however, clearly enough is the dignity 
of man. Different aspects and prob- 
lems are discussed by Don Sturzo (To- 
talitarianism), Lois Curry (Farming) 
and Raymond Reiss (The Individual). 
This ‘much at least must be conceded, 
that these pages raise problems which 
democracy must face squarely, wheth- 
er in this Western Hemisphere or in 
the East. One notes with interest the 
association here of Monsignor Ryan, 
Walter Lippmann, Philip Murray, 
Jacques Maritain; and a further touch 
of catholicity is given in the chapter 
“What Color, Man?” written by Louis 
T. Achille of Howard University. 
Synarchism. “The Hope of Mexico’s 
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Poor.” Edited by Alcuin Heibel, 0.S.B. 
(Mount Angel, Ore.: St. Benedict’s Ab- 
bey). The movement called Synar- 
chism has been widely misunderstood 
and violently attacked; and the Com- 
munists of Mexico tried to have it out- 
lawed by the government. To its de- 
fense have come the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference of Washington, 
the Jesuit periodical America and a 
number of American writers, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. The book 
named above is based upon informa- 
tion given by Mexican leaders and by 
personal visits to members of the 
movement. Recognizing its unques- 
tionable value, one hesitates to criti- 
cize its shortcomings; yet its useful- 
ness would have been increased by 
more careful editing and by the addi- 
tion of a table of contents, index and 
references. Moreover, it would carry 
greater weight had the editor been 
readier to admit certain mistakes of 
policy which have occasioned justi- 
fiable suspicion with regard to some 
aspects of the movement. More than 
half the book is devoted to a sketch of 
the long sad history which preceded 
the founding of Synarchism. Dom 
Alcuin makes clear that although the 
principles of the movement are in 
agreement with the social teachings 
of the Catholic Church, the organiza- 
tion—as stated by Archbishop Marti- 
nez of Mexico in 1942—is not under 
the direction of, and has no official 
connection with, the Catholic Church 
although “formed in its entirety by 
Catholics.” 

Handbook of Medical Ethics for 
Nurses, Physcians and Priests. By S. A. 
La Rochelle, O.M.I., and C. T. Fink, 
M.D., C.M. Translated from the Fourth 
French Edition by M. E. Poupore with 
the collaboration of the Rev. A. Carter 
and Dr. R. M. H. Power (Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Book Shop. $1.75). 
This translation of a manual published 
in Montreal two or three years ago, 
combining as it does sound princi- 
ples with sensible solutions of practi- 
cal problems, deserves to rival its 
French original in popularity. Dis- 
cussing briefly practically every com- 
mon moral issue connected with the 
practice of medicine and surgery in 
hospitals, and imparting instructions 
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as wise as they are timely, it deserves 
wide circulation among the the pro- 
fessional classes for which it is pri- 
marily intended and it may also be 
read with considerable profit by the 
intelligent laity. The first two chap- 
ters on conscience and on the prin- 
ciple of indirect volition are models of 
simple clarity. The booklet would 


make an inexpensive and very service- 
able gift to any nurse, any physician, 
and indeed, to almost any priest. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Who Be- 
lieves in Sin Any More?; On Using the 
Head, by Valentine Long, O.F.M.; Re- 
porter in Heaven, by R. Southard, S.J. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 
5 cents each). Saint Gabriel, Passion- 
ist Student, by Aloysius McDonough, 
C.P., D.D. (Union City, N. J.: The 
Sign Press. 10 cents). The Mass Year, 
a Mass Guide for 1944, with Liturgical 
Reflections on the Sunday Collects 
from the work of Sister M. Gonzaga (St. 
Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 30 cents). 
Going to Mass, by F. H. Drinkwater 
(Manchester, Eng.: Catholic Worker 
Pamphlet. 2 cents). Catholic Writers 
and Readers, Meeting the Challenge of 
Secularism, by John C. Reid, M.A. 
(Wellington, N. Z.: Catholic Writers’ 
Movement. 6 cents). The Churches 
Look at the Conscientious Objector 
(Washington, D. C.: National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors). Draw 
Near, a Communicant’s Guide, com- 
piled by Rev. Douglas H. Loweth, B.D. 
(New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
45 cents). One Fold and One Shep- 
herd. Radio Addresses by Most Rev. 
Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M. (Stam- 
ford, Conn.: Ukrainian Catholic Semi- 
nary). Rural Life in a Peaceful World, 
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a statement of principles and methods, 
of the Wartime Meeting (Des Moines, 
Ia.: The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference). 

On the Threshold of World Order, 
by Vera Micheles Dean, Headline Se- 
ries (New York: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 25 cents). A Peace to End 
Wars?, by Betty Muther Jacob (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: High School Civilian 
Service. 10 cents). Our Second Chance, 
compiled by Charlotte Burnett Mahon 
(New York: The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation). Fourth Report, Funda- 
mentals of the International Organiza- 
tion. General Statement: Part I. Secu- 
rity and World Organization (New 
York: Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace). Winning the 
Peace. Extracts from Speeches by 
Members of the British Government 
(New York: British Information Serv- 
ices). Why Race Riots? Lessons from 
Detroit, by Earl Brown (New York: 
Public Affairs Committee. 10 cents). 

International Conciliation, December, 
1943: Documents for the Year; The 
Tripartite Conference at Moscow, Oc- 
tober 19-30, 1943, Joint Communiqué 
and Declarations Signed; Address of 
the Honorable J. W. Fulbright, August 
26, 1943; International Air Transport 
Policy of the United States, by Arthur 
E. Traxler; January, 1944: Fourth Re- 
port, Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace; Report on the 
Moscow Conference, Address by the 
Honorable Cordell Hull before the 
Congress of the United States, Novem- 
ber 18, 1943; Texts of the Cairo and 
Teheran Declarations, November 26, 
1943, and December 1, 1943 (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 5 cents each). 





Our Contributors 


THaT WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER knows 
not only the “Literary Aspects of Ire- 
land” but also “Ireland and Her Peo- 
ple” need not be stressed with our 
readers who have perused him on both. 
Therefore his opinion on the moot 
question of “Totalitarian Ulster” claims 
our respect. A born Irishman, Dr. 
Tucker has been for years Professor of 
English in the University of Arizona 
and for almost as long a highly valued 
contributor of ours. 


Like England’s Michael Field, 
MICHAEL ALLEN is not one person but 
two, and the successful “For All Men” 
is the collaborative effort of one 
PaTRICIA ALLEN and one LiguT. JOHN 
O. Kearney, U. S. A. Miss Allen is a 
New Yorker whose stories have been 
published by The American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Travel, 


This Week, America and many other 


magazines, including that Mecca of all 
short story writers The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Lieut. Kearney, also a New 
Yorker, is a newspaperman at present 
attached to the army paper Stars and 
Stripes. With his equipment, presses 
and everything else, installed in trucks, 
he follows the front wherever it leads, 
turning out a small edition of the paper 
for the service men. After several 
months in Africa he and his little mo- 
bile newspaper landed with the first 
troops in Salerno and he has since 
been steadily on the push. 


Havine written for us with much in- 
sight on Communism and anti-Semi- 
tism, James Travis, B.S., M.A., writes 
now in his chosen field of musicology, 
and aptly this month, on “Moore’s Irish 
Melodies.” Mr. Travis lives at present 
in Tulsa, Okla., where he is doing tech- 
nical writing for one of our largest 
petroleum products. 


AFTER reading Francis Stuart CAMP- 
BELL’s “A ‘Century of the Common 
Man’?” a mighty desire arises in us to 
be one of the rare “uncommons.” Mr. 


Campbell is writing for many Catholic 
periodicals and is becoming very well 
known to our readers. 


AcaIn this month we introduce a 
young Paulist to the reading world— 
Rev. RIcHARD WALSH, who was or- 
dained at St. Paul’s, New York City, on 
January 25th, and has since been as- 
signed to the Paulist house in Clemson, 
S. C. He is a native New Yorker and 
was long a resident of St. Paul’s parish. 
We hope that “The Power Behind the 
Tiara” will be but the first of many 
efforts made by him in a peculiarly 
Paulist work, the apostolate of the 
press. 


WHEN we begin to realize that we 
have not heard from NANcy BUCKLEY 
for a long time she pops up with a 
poem, or a story like “Grandmother 
Machree,” with the poet’s touch. She 
writes as usual from San Francisco. 


READING OLIvE M. Briacs’ “The 
Tone-Poet,” it is not hard to realize 
that music was her first love even 
though it is as a writer that she is best 
known. She is the author of three suc- 
cessful novels, The Black Cross, The 
Fir and the Palm and The Bachelor 
Dinner, and is likewise a gifted poet. 
In our pages may be found many of 
her charming lyrics, written under her 
pseudonym “T. S.” Miss Briggs is the 
daughter of the late Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs of Union Theological Seminary, 
and in more peaceful times lived much 
abroad. 


Once before, in April, 1939, we 
profited by Dorotuy C. Harris’s ar- 
chaeological researches when _ she 
wrote for us “The Island of Saints.” 
Now in “A Saint, a Statue and a 
Stone” she tells us of one of those 
saints, whom she rediscovered for the 
modern world in 1937, and about 
whom she has already written for the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 
land. Miss Harris lives in Princeton, 
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N. J., and is a much traveled archaeo- 
logist whose specialty is Early Chris- 
tian Art in Ireland. She is a member 
of the Medieval Academy of America. 


In his “€atholic Action —the Cul- 
tural Way” ORLANDO ALoysius Bat- 
TISTA writes of a unique Catholic 
movement as one who has benefited 
much thereby. .Mr. Battista is new in 
our pages but he contributes to more 
than twenty-five national publications, 
among them The Saturday Evening 
Post, America, Columbia, The Catholic 
Digest. He makes his home in Clay- 
mont, Del., and is a Cellulose Research 
Chemist who has made several scien- 
tific contributions in the field. 


We have poets new and old this 
month. EpirH HARLAN (Mrs. JoHN C.) 
ROBERTSON introduces herself to our 
readers with “Mater Dolorosa,” writ- 
ten years ago from a bereaved moth- 
er’s heart and now published in the 
hope of bringing comfort to many of 
today’s sorrowing mothers. After ex- 
tensive travels as a child with her 
civil engineer father, William Board- 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


man Reed, Mrs. Robertson has spent 
over half of her life in Annapolis, 
the busy mother of five daughters. 
Rev. Paut F. SpecksauGH, C.PP.S., 
M.A., PH.D. (“I Saw His Blood”), who 
was a student at the Catholic Univer- 
sity when he wrote first for us, is now 
head of the English Department of St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind., and 
a contributor to many Catholic maga- 
zines. The Religious of the Cenacle 
are represented in our pages this month 
by MoTHer EizasetH Hart’s sonnet 
“I Looked for One That Would Com- 
fort Me.” Mother Hart is a Chicagoan 
who holds her A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Smith College and a second M.A. 
from Radcliffe. She is the author of 
Mary of the Magnificat, and is now sta- 
tioned at the Cenacle Convent in 
Brighton, Mass. ROBERT FRANCIS’S 
sensitive “Shadows” is to be reprinted 
in a collection of his poems scheduled 
for Spring publication ‘by Macmillan. 
From Birmingham, Engl., comes MotH- 
ER ST. JEROME’sS characteristic “The 
Gift of Silence,” as lovely as anything 
she has given us through the long 
years. 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. R. B.: 


Rev. Albert R. Bandini, author and critic, pastor of St. Rose’s Church, Crockett, 


Calif.; author of Life Is Too Short, Catherine of Siena, etc.; translator of Dante’s Divine 


Comedy. 
D. G.: 


Dorothy Graham (Mrs. Graham Bennett), author and critic, New York; Fellow of the 


American Geographic Society; author of Through the Moon Door, Chinese Gardens, etc. 

J. F. T.: Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author 
of Religious Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 

J. McS.: Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 


N. E. M.: 


N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of Eng- 


lish, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 


P. K.: Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., educator and writer, Assistant Dean and Professor of History, 
Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago; Director of the Adult Education Council, 
Chicago; member of the editorial staff of Mid-America. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALpHA-EGUADOR PUBLICATIONS, New York: 
Ecuador, The Wonderland. By Dr. Raphael VY. Lasso, Ph.D. Foreword by Dr. Eduardo 
Salazar. $3.50. . 

Cowarp-McCann, New York: ‘ 

Amy Farraday’s Daughter. By Elisabeth Ford. $2.50. 
Divier, New York: 

The March King. By Mina Lewiton. Illustrated by Howard Simon. $1.50. 
DureLLt, SLOAN & Pearce, New York: 

What Russia Wants. By Joachim Joesten. $2.50. 
E. P. Durron & Co., Inc., New York: 

The Vatican and the War. By Camille M. Cianfarra. $3.00. 
Fiecp AFAR Press, New York: 

Maryknoll Mission Letters. Vol. Il, 1943. 50 cents. 
Harper & BrorHers, New York: 

Edward’s Fancy. By Monica Dickens. $2.50. An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem 
and Modern Democracy. By Gunnar Myrdal, assisted by Richard Sterner and Arnold 
Rose. 2 Vols. $7.50. 

Henry Hott & Co., New York: 
Bolinvar. By Marguerite F. Bayliss. $3.00. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY Press, New York: 
War and Children. By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham. Edited by Philip R. 
Lehrman, M.D. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: . ‘ 
The Eucharist. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy. $1.50. 
Tue MACMILLAN Co., New York: 
Lend-Lease. By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. $3.00. 
MoreHouse-GorHAM, New York: 

A Commentary on the Holy Communion. By Rev. W. Tate Young. 31.50. Spirit of Flame. 
A Study of St. John of the Cross. By E. Allison Peers. $2.00. The Promises of Christ 
and Other Sermons. By Right Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D.D., S.T.D. $2.00. 

Witt1AM Morrow & Co., New York: 
The Return. By Margaret Rhodes Peattie. $2.00. God’s Front Porch. By Ketti Frings. $2.00. 
PHILosopHicAL LipraRy, New York: 
No Nation Alone. By Linus R. Fike. $2.00. 
Reyna, & Hrrcucocx, New York: 
Mary Poppins Opens the Door. By P. L. Travers. $1.75. 
Simon & ScHusterR, New York: 
How to Think About War and Peace. By Mortimer J. Adler. $2.50. 
Saint ANTHONY GuiLp Press, Paterson, N. J.: 

King of the Hill and Other Poems. By Sister Mary Eugene, S.S.N.D. The Rosary of Mary. 
Translations of the Encyclical and Apostolic Letters of Pope Leo XIII. Collected by Wil- 
liam Raymond Lawler, O.P., P.G. $2.00. 

PrRInceTON University Press, Princeton, N. J.: 

The Church and the Liberal Society. By Emmet John Hughes. _ $3.00. 
Macraz-SmitTuH, Philadelphia: 

Out of the Clouds. By Robert Kazmayer. $2.50. 
HovuGHTon Mirrirn Co., Boston: 

Der Fuehrer. By Konrad Heiden. $3.00. 

Harvarp UNiversiry Press, Cambridge, Mass: . 

Life of St. Dominic in Old French Verse. Edited by Warren Francis Manning. $4.00. 

CarHoLic UNriversiry oF AMERICA Press, Washington, D. C.: 

Mater Ecclesia. By Joseph C. Plumpe. $2.00. 

Suaw PusiisHine Co., Washington, D. C.: 
Poor Richard’s Anthology on Father and Son. Compiled and Edited by Poor Richard of 
the Nation’s Capitol. Paper, $1.50. Cloth, $2.50. 
Loyo.a UNtversity Press, Chicago: 
Teaching Confraternity Classes. By Sister M. Rosalia. $1.00. 
Cottece Book Co., Columbus, Ohio: 

God Cares For You. Translated from the Spanish of the Venerable Father Louis of 

Granada, O.P., by Father E. C. McEniry, 0.P. $3.00. 
8. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Latin Grammar, By Cora Carroll Scanlon, A.M., and Charles L. Scanlon, A.M. $3.00. 
St. Theodore of Canterbury. By William Reany, D.D. $2.00. Public Speaking. By Wil- 
liam R. Duffey, M.A., and Francis A. Duffey, M.A. $2.50. 


. 


INTERNATIONAL Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, Mo.: 
My Chat With Thomas Hardy. By Cyril Clemens. $2.00. 
UNIversITy OF NEw Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
Mission Monuments of New Mexico. By Edgar L. Hewett and Reginald G. Fisher. $4.00. 
Burns, Oates & WasHBourne, London: 
I Remember Karrigeen. By Neil Kevin (Don Boyne). 7/6. Thy Kingdom Come. By Rev. 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 





ee : ) EDUCATIONAL 
; DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 





College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


will open its twenty - ninth » 

Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its locat 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conduc 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hat 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, ste 
maintained, have placed it omens the leading _prepartyn 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual vay 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have 
oy enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic ef 

has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to inc 
courses in Military "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Co 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual cous 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together wi 
the permanent effect of ‘the ‘religious life of the school, 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation { 
a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


-Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmasie 


New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 18 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
professors from that University. Conducted 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted by the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op 


tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries | 











Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDE 


Text of the statement by the Archiehope and Ly 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. cra 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New Yo 

















Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 














Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic 


“J Believe” is a simple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed. You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


25¢ 


POCKET 
EDITION 

244 pages 
14 illustrations 








“The Church has ever taugh! 
the beauty of chastity ... ’ 


SACRED AND SINFUL 
By 
Rev.: Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


An exceptionally fine text on the 
Sixth and Ninth Commandments, 
with an eight-lesson questionnaire 
for the study club and the school. 
The chapters are: Marriage —a 
Sacred Bond, Adultery Is Con- 
demned, Divorce Means Adultery, 
America’s Real Enemy, Chastity 
and Modesty, Birth Control, Birth 
Control Propaganda, Sex Education 
and Sex Propaganda, A Sacred 
Power, An Old Paganism, Educa- 
tion for Purity, The Beauty of 


Purity. 
5c, $3.75 the 100 postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS 








401 West 59th Street 
Mew York 19, N. Y. 




















Attention 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to a great demand for the 
January, 1944, issue, our supply 
is almost exhausted. We would 


appreciate any used copies of 
this edition. 


$ 


Mail copies to: 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 






































Feligion Outlines for Colleges 


By RT. REV. JOHN M. COOPER, Ph.D. 
' Professor of Anthropology 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 


The Catholic Ideal of Life 


The first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sacra- 
ments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III 
Christ and His Church 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 
Christ. 


8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means of 
Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 








Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 
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